











On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze o'er the towering steep, 


As it fitfully blows. half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected. now shines on the stream: 
Tis the star-spangled banner! Oh. long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
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UNIVERSITY OF HENTUCKY 


1937 Summer Session 





First Term: June 14-July 17 
Second Term: July 19- August 21 





The University of Kentucky will bring to its campus in the 
1937 Summer Session a visiting faculty of distinguished 
scholars. Included in this group are such-men as: 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, Columbia University, school administration 
HARRY ELMER BARNES, Auburn, New York, history 


H. S. MustarpD, The Johns Hopkins University, public health 


R. D. T. HOLLIsTER, University of Michigan, speech and general 
lingutstics 


L. J. REED, The Johns Hopkins University,. public health 
EDWARD F. Corwin, Princeton University, political science 


A. W. CASTLE, Pennsylvania State Department of Education, adult 
education 


More than 600 courses will be offered for graduates 
and under-graduates. Of these many are new 
courses that have never been offered before. 


The dormitories are cool and the prices reasonable 


For Information Address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 


FRANK L. McVEY JESSE E. ADAMS 
President of the University Director ef the Summer Session 
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MURRAY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Member of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the Teachers College Extension 
Association. 


Our Music Department Has Been Ad- 
mitted to Full Membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music. 


Mid-Semester Registration Opens 
April 5, 1937 


Curricula offered leading to the following 
degrees: A.B., B.S., B.S. in Home Economics, 
B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed. 


Full college credit given in commercial 
courses designed to prepare students for 
teaching and for stenographic positions. 


High School Senior Day 
April 2, 1937 


Summer School Begins June 14, 1937 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 
Murray, Kentucky 











More Than 1,000 Schools 
Have Adopted 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


R. R. ROSENBERG 


In Business Mathematics the author brings Business 
Arithmetic from the category of merely tolerated subjects 
into the fascinating realm of everyday life. 


Business Mathematics claims interest because it shows 


MANY important inventions were first used 
for amusement: the gyroscope existed as a toy 
before it was used seriously as a stabilization 
device; ether was used in parlor games in 
America before it was used in surgery. 


~~ 
UNIQUE are the J. Russell Smith Geog- 
raphies (for Grades 3 to 8). Dr. Smith is the 
only geography author who visited every coun- 
try about which he wrote (except North and 
South Poles); took many of his own pictures; 
and wrote the texts in the first person. 


tt et al 
LARGEST lump of gold ever mined— 
weighing 150 pounds—was found in Australia 
a few inches below the surface of a road where 
wagons had been passing every day. 


~~“ 

SCRIBBLINGS on Roman walls have 
quite a modern note: ‘‘A blonde has taught me 
to hate brunettes”; ‘‘Epaphra! You’re no 
ball player.”” Reader interest plus accuracy 
and perspective are among the characteristics 
of ON THE Roap TO CIVILIZATION (Heckel and 
Sigman), the attractive new world history for 
high schools. 


~~ 
ALTHOUGH Leonardo da Vinci spent 
much time devising ingenious military weapons, 
he suppressed the invention of the submarine 
boat because he felt it was too satanic to be 


placed in the hands of men. 
“~ 


WHEN Alexandre Dumas went to Paris in 
1823, he had but one accomplishment—beau- 
tiful penmanship. Dumas’ THE THREE Mus- 
KETEERS is one of the widely read titles in THE 
WINSTON CLEAR-TYPE POPULAR CLASSICS 
Series, which now comprises 35 literary 
masterpieces. Send for full list of titles. 


~~ 


BOYS$§ and girls of Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland are measured for their first pair of skis 
The character of the material, according to many when they are three years old. 

continuity and organization of materials reflect the analyti. | TAYE. original school dictionary actually 
cal mind of a Certified Public Accountant, who, by reason made for boys and girls and neither an abridg- 
of his major interest, has made business situations the unit ment nor an expansion of any other dictionary 
es was—THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
Most recent achievement is THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. There 
is an edition of “tthe modern authority” for 
every school need. May we help you solve 
your dictionary problem? 


Toe soun CAVITE Rey 
WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO Tf ATLANTA 


how much of everyday life is Arithmetic and how it is to be 
translated into a business asset. 


Several editions—a book for every need. 


Write our nearest office 
for complete information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Toronto 








Chicago San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 
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A New and Fascinating Story of History 
From Early Days to the Present.» 


Southworth and Southworth 


Early Days to 476 A. D. 

476 A. D. to 1682 

Early Days to 1682 

THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES 1492—1763 
EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA 1492—1789 
AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE, 1937 EDITION................. 1492—1937 
A WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 1492—1937 


A Work Book in American History is built to accompany American History, 
Complete Edition, but is usable with any modern standard text. An 
unusually complete book which provides in full for all pupil activities in 
American History. 


This new series is being most enthusiastically received by the teachers of history 
throughout the country. It fully meets the requirements of the lead- 
ing courses in history. It is outstanding in its simplicity 
of language, appealing style, abundance of 
artistic illustrations, clear, usable 
maps, effective teaching 
helps, durable water- 
proof bindings. 


THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 














Eastern State Teachers 
College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
Registration for Spring Term, April 5 


Second annual High School Day, Friday, May 7 
Summer School begins, June 14 


Stephen Collins Foster Music Camp for High School 
students, June 14-July 17 


Tune in on our radio broadcasts each Wednesday afternoon 
from 4:00 to 4:30 (Central Standard Time) over WHAS 


Persons desiring further information, catalogs, 
schedules, or other literature should write to: 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
Eastern State Teachers College Richmond, Kentucky 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


Permit us to remind you of some of our outstanding publications which are on 
the Kentucky State Adopted list for junior high schools— 
STRAYER-UPTON’S “JUNIOR MATHEMATICS,” 

7) 
8) 

Modern Algebra 9) 
HUNTER-WHITMAN’S “MARCH OF SCIENCE,” 

My Own Science Problems (Grade 7) Pupils’ Workbooks and 

Science in Our Social Life 8) Teachers’ Manuals are 

(Grade 9) available for each. 
CRUMPTON-HOSIC’S “JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH” Three Volumes 
SMITH AND BLOUGH’S “PLANNING A CAREER” (Grade 8) 
NICHOLS’ “NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING” (Grade 8) 

This book is a basic adoption. It is also available in two parts, for one semes- 

ter each; and there is a pupils’ workbook. This is an extraordinarily good text 

for consumer training. 
LANTIS’ “RURAL COMMUNITY LIFE” This is a basic adoption. 
HOLLIS DANN’S “MUSIC COURSE” (Grades 7 to 9) 


Correspondence concerning the introduction, and the more effective use, of any 
of the above books is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 


Fuanted « BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT FOR @ Unusual and unique in that it produces a per- 
fect twelve-color wheel. A far wider range and 


much greater brilliancy of color and tone are 
possible through the use of this remarkable new 
set of Artista Water Colors. For example, the 
yellow mixed with one of the blues produces 
a most brilliant emerald green. 

A N F WW The new Artista No. 09 Eight-Color Assortment, 
with Special Artista Color Scale Booklet, will be 
sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


V | R RA N ] A S S 0) RT M F iN y This Booklet shows a whole field of colors which 


This series is a 
basic adoption. 














PROGRESSIVE ARTCRAFT 


can be produced by intermixing the colors in 
this No. 09 assortment. 


Shown also are two color wheels—one using 
ee the three primaries, the other using the three 
primaries and two of the supplementary colors. 
| Patn’ Manufactured only by 3 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. me ae 
WATER COLORS _gpetentantetestesestentesteneranian 
BINNEY & SMITH : 


Cok. 
| Dept. 47C, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


| Enclosed find 50 cents. Please send box of Artista 
| No. 09 and New Artista Color Scale Booklet. 





A well known Art Director declares: | Nome 


“This is the finest set of colors I have ever used. | 

They have brilliancy, are most flexible regarding Address, 
mixing, and give a crisp resu!ting color possess- 
ing a lot of |action, response and possibilities of 
untold mixtures of brilliant color.’ 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


m 

Lue UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. U) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin——— 


Name. 





Street and No 





Oe 


City and State 


inane snes aepa nets ste etm seni nermnmnenn somes enone 





About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 


Bs 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
— A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo- 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
, myms and antonyms. 
| Edited by 207 authorities. 








Write for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster’’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 








THOMAS TOURS 


Join Small Congenial Southern Groups—Personally Escorted 
EU RO PE S. S. NORMANDIE—Streamline Motor, 
Privately Chartered—Travel Leisurely—See 
5 times as much—All Expenses—11 Countries—56 Days— 
$678. North Cape Cruise & Europe—$658. Holy Land & 
Med. Cruise $795. 
AM ERI C A California, Can. Rockies, Zion Park, Yellow- 
stone, Grand Canyon, Pan. Canal—Air Con- 
ditioned Pullmans, Private Bath—$259 to $391. 
Bermuda, New England, etc. Write for booklet. 
ROY Z. THOMAS, Ph. D., Rock Hill, South Carolina 














FREE SAMPLE 


NATURE LESSONS 
and OUTLINE MAPS 
Address Post Card To 


THE CLASS GUIDE-SHEET CO. 
606 College St. - - Clarksville, Tenn. 











Kentueky Sehool Journal 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF ‘THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 











FEBRUARY-MarcH, 1937 








PUBLISHED BY THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Editorial and Business Offices 1423 Heyburn Building 
Broadway at Fourth Avenue 
Louisville, Ky. 


W. P. KING, Editor 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM 
J. M. F. Hays, GLENDALE 

June 30,1937 Sam Nog, Loursvii_e 

June 30, 1939 =T. W. Oxtver, PIKRVILLE.... ...... + 

June 30,1939 H. L. Donovan, RicHMonD 
James W. Brapner, Mipp.EesBoro .June 30,1939 R. I. Grover, HAWEsviLte June 30, 1937 
Gienn O. Swina, CovinecTon.... .June 30,1939 R. C, Reneav, A June 30, 1937 
R. T. Warrrinesitt, Haz. June 30, 1937 


Published Monthly, except June, July, and August. Subscription to non-members $1.00 per year. 
To members of the Association, 50 cents. Membership in K.E.A. includes subscription to JOURNAL. 


Subscribers are requested to report promptly changes of address, giving the old as well as the new. 
This is absolutely necessary to avoid missing numbers of the JOURNAL. 


National Advertising Representative: State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 189 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; 295 Madison Avenue, New York; 155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Entered as second-class matter July 15, 1926, at the postoffice at Louisville, Ky., under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage as provided for in Act of 
February 28, 1925, authorized October 7, 1926. 
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CON TENTS 


EDITORIAL COMMENT: 
The Life Story of the Kentucky Education Association 
Explanation 
Honor to Whom Honor Is Due 
If and And 

GENERAL PROGRAM KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

THE GREAT IssuES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION—Committee on Planning 

AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHER IMPROVEMENT IN ESTILL COUNTY, KENTUCKY—Mamie West Scott and 

Etheleen Daniel 

A CurRICULUM EXPERIMENT—Craddock H. Jaggers and Mary Henry Pepper 

CROONING THE CURRICULUM—The Old Schoolmaster. 

Dr. STRAYER TO TEACH AT UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY SUMMER SESSION 

RELATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION—H. B. Gray 

HorACcE MANN AND TopDAy’s TEACHER—Hugh Nixon 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN AND ADVISERS OF GIRLS 

More ABout Moscow—H. L. Donovan 

Music IN EXTREME EASTERN KENTUCKY—Madaline C. Hatcher 

BUILDING YOUR OWN SEcuRITY—Harper Gatton 

ARE TEACHERS TRUANTS?—C. R. House, Jr. ......-. 

A Stupy oF WHEAT 

Book REVIEWS 

Wuat Is THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER ?—J. D. Williams 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 

A Study of Local School Units in Kentucky—J. W. Brooker 
Free Textbooks in Kentucky—P. H. Neblett 

K. E. A. Honor ROLL 

N. E. A. Honor ROLL 

SCHOOL LIBRARY QUESTION Box 

Vistr SCHOOLS—LOUISVILLE, APRIL 14-17, 1937 

RECENT BOOKS FOR CLASSROOMS 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








The Life Story of the Kentucky 
Education Association 


AMONG the brilliant and dynamic 

personalities in the early history of 
Kentucky none stood out more conspic- 
uously than the scholarly Robert Jeffer- 
son Breckinridge who served as superin- 
tendent of public instruction from 1847 to 
1853. In October 1851 Doctor Breckin- 
ridge issued the following call to teachers 
and friends of education: 


“The Superintendent of Public Instruction re- 
quests the Commissioners and Trustees of Common 
Schools, the teachers of all grades, in colleges, 
academies, and schools, and the friends generally of 
public education in this State, to meet in convention 
in Frankfort on Wednesday the 12th day of Novem- 
ber, 1851. The object of this meeting is to take into 
consideration the entire subject of Public Education 
in the State—more especially as that great interest 
is connected with the State system of common 
schools. And amongst the special subjects sub- 
mitted for its advice will be: 

1. The particular course of studies in the district 

schools. 

2. The particular textbooks in each branch of 

study. 

. The increased duration of schools. 

. The best modes of constructing them. 

. The general use of the Scriptures as a class 
book. 

. The establishment of a Normal School for the 
training of teachers. 

7. The increase and the best mode of distributing 

the school fund. 

8. School architecture, etc. 

The Superintendent believing that the great cause 
intrusted to his general care by the people of the 
State, has reached a condition, when the foregoing 
and similar topics require a consideration more 
thorough than they have hitherto received from the 
smoge earnestly desires the counsel of those who 

ave devoted special attention to them, or who feel 
special interest in them. He, therefore, hopes that 
on the occasion designated above, the first general 
meeting of the friends of public education in Ken- 
tucky will be worthy of the cause and the Common- 
wealth. 

The day for the meeting has been named in con- 
nection with the earlier portion of the session of the 
Legislature amongst many other weighty consider- 
ations, from reasons connected with the general 


convenience of those who it is hoped might desire 
to attend. 

The aid of the newspaper press is respectfully 
solicited in giving publicity to this card; and the 
gentlemen connected with that great interest 
throughout the State are especially invited to be 
present at the meeting. 


R. J. BRECKINRIDGE 
Lexington, October 6, 1851.” 


In compliance with this request of the 
superintendent of public instruction, a 
meeting of the friends of education was held 
in Frankfort, Wednesday, November 12, 
1851, at the Presbyterian Church. 

On motion of Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, 
Hon. J. R. Underwood, of Bowling Green, 
was chosen chairman, and the Rev. J. H. 
Heywood, of Louisville, secretary. Prayer 
was Offered by Rev. S. Robinson. 

This meeting is believed to be the first 
convention called in Kentucky for the pur- 
pose of discussing educational matters 
only. One of the resolutions passed at 
this meeting in Frankfort was the following: 


That teachers and others especially interested in 
education in Kentucky be advised to form an Edu- 
cational Association at each county seat, to the end 
that, by combined action and united experience, the 
details of a more general system of education for 
the State may be perfected, such as time and 
experience may show to be adapted to the peculi- 
arities of our people. 


It was also decided at this meeting to 
hold another and similar one in Louisville 
on the last Wednesday in August, 1852. 
These two meetings are believed to be the 
very beginning of the organization now 
known as the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 

The events of the Mexican War were 
still fresh in the memories of Kentuckians 
at this time, and already the rumblings of 
internal strife preceding the Civil War were 
being heard. The records on educational 
matters during these distressing years are 
rather meager. It is apparent, however, 
that meetings were held up to the year 1859. 
In 1857 the first association of which we 
have any record was held. We quote from 
the message of T. W. Vinson before the 
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Kentucky Education Association Con- 
vention in 1916: 


The first association of which we have any knowl- 
edge was organized and held in the city of Louisville 
in December, 1857, and Dr. E. A. Grant was presi- 
dent. The association at that time held semi- 
annual meetings, the second session being held in 
Lexington, July, 1858, and again in Louisville in 
December, 1858. This association adjourned to 
meet in the city of Harrodsburg during the summer 
of 1859. I have been unable to find whether the 
meeting was held in Harrodsburg or whether the 
association was continued during the war or not. I 
am convinced that the session, if held at Harrods- 
burg in 1859, was the last session held until either 
1865 or 1870. Beginning in 1870 a meeting has been 
held each year with the exception of 1893. During 
this vear the Columbian Exposition was in session 
and the Southern Educational Association was held 
in the city of Louisville, consequently no meeting of 
the association was held. I have been able to secure 
the name of the president and the place of meeting 
for each year since 1870. 

After the war was over the association was re- 
organized, and I find a record of a meeting held at 
Russellville, Ky., under the supervision of State 
Superintendent Henderson in 1870. I also find a 
brief report of that meeting in which reference was 
made to the organization of the State Teachers’ 
Association in Lexington in 1865. So far I have 
been unable to find whether meetings were held 
between 1865 and 1870. I am of the opinion, 
however, that some form of meeting was held during 
those years. 

In the report of State Superintendent Z. E. Smith, 
for the year 1867, I find provisions in the statutes of 
the State for the organization of a State Teachers’ 
Association. I also find authority for the association 
by legislative enactment in the year 1858. 


There is no reference to any meeting of 
such a group during the war period until 
1864 when, upon the recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Daniel Stevenson, the legislature 
passed a law giving ‘‘the State Board of 
Education power to organize a Teachers’ 
Association in the State’’ and “to spend 
$300 in promoting it.” 

In the Louisville Public Library there is 
a report of the first meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1857, and the second meeting in 
1858. Brief extracts of this report follow: 


HISTORY AND PROCEEDINGS 
of a 
CONVENTION OF TEACHERS 


HELD IN LouISVILLE, Ky., DECEMBER, 
Together with the 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE KENTUCKY 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 


ORGANIZED DECEMBER 30, 1857. 


1857, 


R. H. CAROTHERS 


The first permanent secretary of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, elected in 1884. Mr. Carothers was 
for many years a prominent teacher in the city schools 
of Louisville. He served as secretary from 1884 to 1894. 


OFFICERS OF THE 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 


E. Alfred Grant, President 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Crawford J. A. Williams 
Fall William Waller 
Mitchell G. E. Roberts 
ttyman Henry Moore 
Winston W. W. Harney 


E. A. Holyoke, Secretary 
J. T. Clark, Treasurer 


N. M. 
Pcs, 
W.N. 
S. Pret 
CoH: 


THE PRELIMINARY CONVENTION OF ‘TEACHERS 


Late in the autumn of last year a call was made, 
through the leading journals of the State, for a 
convention of teachers to assemble at some central 
point to consider various plans for the advancement 
of education throughout the State. 


A gentleman who has devoted both time and 
means to this cause used his personal influence 
among the teachers of Louisville to induce them to 
take the initiatory step toward calling the conven- 
tion. After several meetings and some discussion 
as to the mode and time of carrying out the project 
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OFFICERS OF THE K. E. A., FORTY YEARS AGO 


it was finally decided to hold the convention during 
the Christmas holidays; and the teachers of Louis- 
ville, through their committee of arrangements, 
issued a call to their brethren throughout the State. 

This call set forth as the object of the meeting 
“The formation of a permanent association of 
teachers, and the discussion of several important 
topics connected with the experience of the edu- 
cator.”” In response to this invitation, although 
the weather was peculiarly unfavorable to travel, a 
large number of the most experienced and prominent 
educators of the State were present, and the spirit 
which animated their meetings showed that all were 
filled with a determination that the three days for 
which they were convened should not pass without 
leaving a durable impression upon the educational 
prospects of the State. 

The convention assembled at 2:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon on the 28th of December, 1857, when 
Professor E. A. Grant of Frankfort was called to 
preside over its deliberations. Two committees 
were then appointed, one to prepare business for the 
action of the convention, and the other to draft a 
constitution as the basis of a permanent organiza- 
tion. The evening was spent in listening to extem- 
pore addresses from various gentlemen present in 
place of the lecture from the Hon. Henry Barnard, 
who was prevented by severe illness from meeting 
with the convention, as had been arranged. 


The session of the next day was very largely 
attended, many prominent teachers having arrived 


at a late hour on the day previous. The discussions 
were warm and animated, and many new ideas and 
good suggestions elicited from the varied experience 
of those present. Near the close of the day the 
committee on organization announced that they 
were prepared to report, and their report, being 
received, was laid over as the regular business of the 
following day. The evening was devoted to a 
lecture by the Rev. C. N. Mattoon, president of the 
Institution at College Hill, near Cincinnati. 

At the hour for assembling on Wednesday morn- 
ing the convention was called to order, and after 
the regular business was finished the constitution 
as drafted by the committee on organization was 
taken up, article by article, and after much discus- 
sion and various alterations and amendments, was 
finally adopted. Thus was formed the Kentucky 
Association of Teachers, which, upon the adoption 
of its constitution, proceeded to the election of its 
officers, with the following result: 


PRESIDENT 
Professor E. A. Grant, of Frankfort. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Professor N. M. Crawford, W. B. Theological 
Institute, Georgetown. 

Professor Philip S. Fall, 
Midway. 

Professor William H. Mitchell, Polemic Institute, 
Christiansburg. 


Baconian Institute, 
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Professor C. N. Winston, Transylvania Univer- 
sity, Lexington. 

Professor W. H. Harney, Transylvania Univer- 
sity, Lexington. : 

Dr. S. Prettyman, Louisville. 

Dr. William Waller, president Shelby College. 

Dr. H. Moore, Louisville. 

J. A. Williams, president Daughter’s College, 
Harrodsburg. 

Mr. G. E. Roberts, principal First Ward School, 
Louisville. 

After the appointment of various conimittees, 
with instructions to report at its next meeting, the 
Association adjourned, to meet at Lexington on the 


6th of July, 1858. 


Lexington, Ky., Tuesday, 3 P. M. 


The Association convened at the lecture room of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, the President, 
Professor Grant, in the chair. 

After a brief address from the president, Professor 
Williams opened the convention with prayer. The 
proceedings of the last session were then read by 
the secretary, at whose request two assistant secre- 
taries, Professor Drake of Lexington and Mr. 
Benjamin B. Huntoon of Louisville were elected. 
The reports of committees were then called. _The 
committee on By-Laws not being prepared, the 
committee on publication reported as follows: 


The committee on publication beg leave to 
submit the accompanying report as the result of 
their investigations since the last convention of 
this Association in December. 


REPORT 


On the universally expressed opinion of the 
publishers and printers whom your committee 
have consulted they have arrived at the conclusion 
that it would be decidedly prejudicial to this 
Association, not only as regards the extension of 
its influence, but also ina pecuniary point of view, 
to undertake the publication of a monthly periodi- 
cal in the usual form of school journals. 

Your committee would, however, earnestly 
recommend the issue, as soon as practicable, of a 
weekly paper, not exclusively devoted to what is 
technically termed “the educational interests” 
but occupying a wider field that should embrace 
matter of interest to each and every member of 
the home circle; excluding, however, any and 
everything of a partisan, sectarian, or sectional 
nature. Believing that such a weekly journal is 
not only practicable but the wants of this and the 
neighboring states imperatively demand it, your 
committee would press for the immediate considera- 
tion of this important subject so that some definite 
action may be taken in the matter, if possible, 
before the close of the present session of the 
Association. All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

E. A. Hotyoxe, Chairman. 


It seems that the first constitution was 
adopted in 1857. Thereafter a new con- 
stitution was adopted in 1865, another in 
1892, another in 1907. There was a.revi- 


sion of the constitution in 1916, and in 1932 
came the complete reorganization of the 
Kentucky Education Association by which 
it came into its present position of promi- 
nence and influence in the State. 


. According to the best information avail- 
able the first president of the Association 
was E, A. Grant and the first secretary was 
E. A. Holyoke. The Association had a 


T. W. VINSON 


In 1906 the Kentucky Education Association selected 

a permanent secretary in the person of T. W. Vinson, 

who served ten years, until 1916, when he became 
president of the Association. 


permanent secretary from 1884 to 1894. 
His name was R. H. Carothers. While he 
gave only part-time service, and received 
no compensation, he remained continu- 
ously in office for ten years. From 1906 to 
1916, Mr. T. W. Vinson acted as secretary, 
giving part-time service. In 1916 Mr 4 
R. E. Williams became permanent secre- 
tary and served until the time of his death 
in October, 1933. Mr. Williams was suc- 
ceeded by the present secretary, W. P. 
King. 


During the fourscore years of its exist- 
ence the Kentucky Education Association 
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R. E. WILLIAMS 


After the retirement of Mr. Vinson in 1916, Mr. R. E. 
Williams was elected permanent secretary-treasurer. 
In 1923 he was made full-time secretary being the first 
to serve in this capacity. He served with distinction 
in that office unitl the time of his death in October, 1933. 


has had as its presidents many of Ken- 
tucky’s outstanding personalities in the 
realm of education. Following is a list of 
the dates and places of meeting, and the 
name of the president at the indicated 
time. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


Louisville 


Mammoth CaveR. N 


Winchester 
Frankfort 
Henderson 
Paducah 
No Meeting 
Danville 
Lexington 
Newport 
Bowling Green 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Lexington 
Lexington 
Maysville 


R. N. Roark 
. Roark 
J. J. Glenn 

J. J. Glenn 

C. H. Dietrich 
C. H. Dietrich 


W. H. Bartholomew 
McHenry Rhoads 
E. A. Gullion 

M. A. Cassidy 

E. H. Mark 

J. G. Crabbe 

J. M. N. Downs 
Miss Kate McDaniel 
H. H. Cherry 

John Morris 

M. H. Bourne 


Mammoth CaveM. O. Winfrey 
Bowling Green McHenry Rhoads 


Winchester 
Frankfort 
Estill Springs 
Henderson 
Owensboro 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 


Barksdale Hamlett 
C. C. Adams 

H. C. McKee 

T. C. Cherry 

T. J. Coates 

Mrs. Cora W. Stewart 
R. L. McFarland 
N. C. Hammack 

. P. King 

. W. Vinson 

. H. Bentley 

. A. Carnagey 
ville J. Stivers 
. P. Green 

as. H. Risley 

rs. M. L. Hall 


= 


YEAR 
1857 (Dec.) 
1858 (July) 
1858 (Dec.) 
1859 (July) 
1870 
1872 (Aug.) 
1873 (Aug.) 
1874 (Aug.) 
1875 (July) 
1876 (Aug.) 
1877 
1878 (Aug.) 
1879 (Aug.) 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


PLACE 
Louisville 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Harrodsburg 
Russellville 
Frankfort 
Winchester 
Owensboro 
Glasgow 
Bowling Green 


Somerset 
Danville 


Hopkinsville 
Elizabethtown 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Lexington 
Louisville 


PRESIDENT 
. Grant 
. Grant 
. Grant 


{. Henderson 

. Henderson 

. Henderson 

. Henderson 

. Henderson 

. Henderson 

‘ . Henderson 
rofe aioe 3: W. Dodd 

. McConathy 

H. Bartholomew 


. Craig 

. Ireland 

. Keith 

. Ligon 

H. H. Cherry 

J. L. Foust 
William S. Taylor 
Walter C. Jetton 
L. R. Gregory 

J. W. Bradner 
Harper Gatton 
D. Y. Dunn 

J. H. Payne 

P. H. Hopkins 
Frank L. McVey 


Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


meas 
oe 


Throughout these eighty years this 
organization has been pounding away to 
improve conditions under which the teacher 
works, and to co-operate with the leaders in 
the State Department of Education. The 
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Association was incorporated March 1, 
1907, for a period of twenty-five years. 
Upon the expiration of this period the 
Association was re-incorporated in 1932. 


In 1908 the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation went on record in support of a 
larger State Board of Education with more 
extended powers. In 1909 it sponsored 
the School Improvement Leagues and 
urged the legislature to provide means for 
a free library for every school in the State. 
At the same time the Association came out 
strongly in support of teacher tenure laws. 


In 1910 it was urged that the State 
School Fund should be supplemented by 
local financial support. This was one of 
the first movements in behalf of better 
support for public education in Kentucky. 
In 1911 the organization went on record 
favoring school suffrage for women. In this 
year, also, was made the first movement 
for consolidating rural schools, for issuing 
county bonds for building and equipping 
rural schools, and for uniform certification 
of teachers. It was also in 1911 that the 
Association adopted its first code of profes- 
sional ethics. That year it threw its 
influence behind the following proposals 
for legislative enactment: 


1. That the present State Board of Education 
and the present State Board of Examiners be abolish- 
ed and that a State Board of Education shall be 
substituted therefor consisting of seven members 
as follows: 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Ex officio Chairman. 

The Attorney General. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Three professional school men and one layman, 
to be appointed by the three elective officers. 


2. That school inspectors be appointed by the 
State Board of Education, whose duty it shall be to 
inspect the expenditure of the county and State 
funds and the general conduct of the office of county 
school superintendents and report the same to the 
State Board of Education. 


_ 3. That the minimum salary of the county super- 
intendent of schools shall be $1,000.00 and the 
maximum salary $2,000.00, said salaries to be fixed 
by the County Board of Education and paid out of 
the County School Fund. 


4, That the third-class county teachers certifi- 
cates shall be abolished at once and that the second- 
class county teachers certificates shall be abolished 
in the year 1914. 


_5. That the County Board of Education be 
oe eaead to provide supervisors for the rural 
schools. 


W. P. KING 


In December 1933, Mr. King became full-time 
secretary-treasurer of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


6. That the State Board of Education shall have 
power to determine the qualifications of teachers in 
public high schools. 

7. That the minimum number of pupils for a 
sub-district shall be changed from forty pupils to 
thirty pupils. 

8. That the teaching of agriculture, domestic 
science, and music in the rural schools be made 
compulsory after 1914. 


9. That the County Board of Education be 
given the power to lay off a boundary including a 
number of sub-districts and submitting to the 
voters in that boundary the proposition of tax 
sufficient to provide for consolidation and centraliza- 
tion of the schools within that boundary. 

In 1912 the first resolution on teacher 
retirement in Kentucky was authorized 
by the Kentucky Education Association. 
In the same year the Association resolved 
in favor of an amendment to the State 
Constitution to permit the use of convict 
labor on public highways. However, the 
Association took no active part in promot- 
ing this resolution. It was at about this 
time, 1912, that the statisticians discovered 
the rank of Kentucky, educationally speak- 
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ing, among the states of the nation. The 


chairman of the Committee on Statistics 
reports that Kentucky (in 1912) ranks 
forty-third, as it did in 1902, and as it 


ranks today, in 1937, on some points. 


In 1913 the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation initiated the movement to have 
agriculture and music made a part of the 
compulsory course of study for Kentucky. 
In the same year the legislative committee 
recommended the extension of the school 
term to seven months and the fixing of the 
salaries of county superintendents at a 
minimum of $1200 per year and a maximum 
of $2500 per year. The resolutions com- 
mittee favored a supervisor for each county 
and a minimum of 160 days of school for 
each district. There was also passed a 
resolution urging the organization of school 
board members and soliciting their attend- 
ance upon the annual meetings of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 


This year of 1913 found the Kentucky 
Education Association endorsing again the 
establishment of a law providing for State 
Board of Education (composed of eleven 
members, four of whom shall be laymen). 
The Association also favored a mcvement 
empowering the Board of Education and 
the Fiscal Court to levy and collect a 
county tax up to thirty cents on each one- 
hundred dollars worth of taxable property, 
ten cents of which shall be used to extend 
the term of school to seven months. 


The same session passed a reso- 
lution requesting the legislature 
to submit an amendment to the 
constitution which would permit 
the State superintendent of public 
instruction to be appointed or 
elected for a term of years with 
power to succeed himself. 


It will thus be seen that nearly 
a quarter of a century ago the Ken- 
tucky Education Association was 
promoting advanced steps in edu- 
cation and administration, many 
of which have subsequently become 
law and others of which await final 
consummation. 

In 1913 the Association passed 
resolutions relating to the admin- 
istration and control of graded 
schools, state uniformity of text- 
books, examination of teachers, tax- 
ation in fourth-class cities, the ex- 

tension of the common school term, the cre- 
ation of the Kentucky Illiteracy Commis- 
sion, and provisions for an annuity fund for 
teachers in second-class cities. The com- 
mittee entrusted with the promotion of this 
legislation carried on throughout the year of 
1913 and at the legislative session in 1914 all 
of these proposals were written into the laws 
of the State. 


In 1917 the Association went on record 
as favoring instruction in vocational sub- 
jects, increased qualification of teachers, 
compulsory attendance and better financial 
support for the State University graduate 
school. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that all through the years the 
teachers have advocated the raising of their 
own standards of qualification. Time after 
time they have urged the discontinuance of 
low-grade certificates. When legislation 
has been passed covering this subject it 
has always been at the insistence of the 
teachers and not from public pressure. 
When they have asked for increased sup- 
port for education they have insisted on 
longer terms of schools. Thus the term in 
Kentucky has been raised from five months 
to six months and then to seven months. 
No resolution has ever been passed by 
the Kentucky Education Association which 
concerned teachers only. Always the 
schools and children have been to the fore- 
front. 
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In the period of years between 1918 and 
1932 the Kentucky Education Association 
stood squarely behind the State superin- 
tendents and gave support and assistance 
to every progressive program. In 1932 the 
process of reorganizing the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association was begun. The skill 
and wisdom of the leaders at that time have 
been proven in a magnificent way. The 
membership began immediately to climb, 
and in a short period had advanced fifty 
per cent. 


Throughout the years of its existence the 
Kentucky Education Association has, with 
few exceptions, held an annual convention. 
For many years the convention accepted 
the invitation of cities in various sections 
of the State, but beginning with the year 
1912 the attendance grew so large that only 
the city of Louisville could entertain the 
meeting. Since that time all the annual 
meetings have been held in that city. 

Kentucky teachers have had the advan- 
tage of seeing and hearing at these meetings 
the best talent the nation affords. 


The roster of the presidents of the As- 
sociation represents the leaders in educa- 
tion in Kentucky over a period of eighty 
years. The record of its service, extending 
over four-score of years, begins with pio- 
neering for the simplest beginnings of a 
school system and continues consistently 
through the decades to its climatic achieve- 
ment in the work of interpreting a complete 
proposed new code and support for its final 
enactment into law. This record repre- 
sents an honorable service, and because of 
that record the Association today has the 
respect and admiration of the entire teach- 
ing force. Its work continues, as ever, for 
the advancement of teachers. Its success 
depends upon their loyalty and _ their 
success depends much upon its accomplish- 
ments. 





Attend the 
K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 14-17, 1937 
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HAROLD BAUER 


Guest artist on the K. E. A., General Program Wed- 
nesday evening and Thursday morning. 


Explanation 


HE RAINS descended and the floods came 

and smote upon a great city. As the 
waters rose, the machinery which drives 
the great presses which turn out the acres 
of pages of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL were put out of operation. 
For three weeks not a press rolled. There- 
fore, the drowned February issue of the 
Journal is taken under the protecting 
aegis of March and so we have a twin- 
Journal, February-March. 

Our cover page rededicates the K. E. A. 
to the service of Kentucky teachers. The 
courage and faith, the industry and priva- 
tion that made us survive the storm and 
flood is the same courage and faith, the 
same love and fidelity, the same dynamic 
energy that enables us to catch “the gleam 
of the morning’s first beam, in full glory 
reflected” in the sunrise that follows the 
dawn of a new day. Through the vanish- 
ing mists we see the colorful banner of 
hope as it waves in triumph “o’er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due 


HE DISASTER which brought loss and 

indescribable suffering to thousands 
in the city of Louisville and many other 
cities of our State was a challenge to the 
entire citizenship of the Commonwealth. 
The heroic manner in which this challenge 
was met constitutes one of the great 
chapters in the history of our people. 


Among the countless thousands who 
valiantly arose to the occasion no group 
was more patriotic nor more earnest nor 
more industrious than the teachers. In 
every one of the hundreds of relief centers 
which were quickly established to render 
aid of every kind, teachers were found 
serving in every capacity. They worked 
among the sick and injured and dying. 
They spent patient hours in hospital 
centers in the midst of dreadful diseases. 
They comforted the bereaved and assisted 
in reuniting families separated in the 
frantic rush incident to escape from danger 
zones. Day and night they worked to 
find the thousands who were lost in the 
mad scramble for safety. Women teachers 
cooked, scrubbed, washed dishes, made 
clothing, cared for babies, attended the 
dying. Men teachers and women teachers 
drove cars in the dangerous darkness amidst 
the treacherous flood to carry refugees to 
places of safety. 


All gave, gave of energy, time, money, 
supplies, and devotion, that their fellow 
citizens might be saved. Hours were not 
counted, cost was not reckoned. Like the 
noble citizens that they are, and have al- 
ways been, they stood shoulder to shoulder 
with laborers and bankers, with professional 
men and merchants, with every rank and 
creed and color and did their bit of service 
to the humanity of stricken cities. 


When the dread and horror of it all has 
passed, when the nightmarish dream has 
become a memory, and new communities 
have arisen from the wreckage and despair, 
no group of citizens will be able to show a 
record of more unselfish and heroic service 
than that of our teachers. May it be said 
of them as it may be said of all our citizens, 
that when the need for service and sacrifice 
arose their names headed the lists of 
volunteers and with unstinted devotion to 
human welfare they abandoned their 
academic roles and enlisted in the valiant 
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ranks of civic-minded men and women 
organized to bring about human comfort 
in a time of human need. 


How fortunate it is that the training of 
childhood and youth is entrusted to the 
discipline and care of men and women who 
are ready and willing to share not only the 
blessings which society may give, but are 
equally willing to share in the trials and 
hardships, the pain and suffering, the losses 
and privations which may be visited upon 
that society. 


Civilization is sane and democracy is 
safe so long as the heart-beats of humanity 
throb in response to physical anguish and 
mental despair, for out of this response will 
come the warmth of love and sympathy 
which melts the barriers between classes 
and marks the triumph of the kinship of 
the world. 


IF and AND 


lr in this world 
Of joy and pain 
You do your part 
And do not ask 

Of other men 

To help you bear 
The load that’s yours 
You'll have a lot 
Of happy hours 
And no regrets 

To cloud the days 
That should be bright. 
And if you win 

A victory 

The prize is yours, 
Your own reward 
For duty done 

For effort made 
For victory won. 
But if you shirk 
Your duty plain 
You miss good will 
From all of those 
Who work with you 
And thus you earn 
The ugly name 
That goes to men 
Who fail to see 
That true content 
Lies in the path 
Of those who do 
The work of life 














KATHERINE MEISLE 


Guest artist on the K. E. A., General Program Thurs- 
day evening and Friday morning. 


With cheerful mien 
And take their share 


Without complaint. W. P. K. 


Are You a School Librarian? 


Ir so— 


Do you like to meet other Kentucky 
Librarians? 

Do you find it helpful to exchange ideas 
about your work? 

Do you wish to keep “on tiptoe’”’ with 
regard to your profession? 

The School Libraries Section of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association presents the 
following meetings for your consideration 
this year: 

1. A dinner meeting brief enough to 
permit attendance at the general session, 
inexpensively priced, and conveniently 
located. 

2. An afternoon session with an inter- 
esting program, one feature of which will 
be an out-of-state speaker. 








General Program 
Kentucky Education Association 


Memorial Auditorium 
Fourth & Kentucky Streets, Louisville 


April 14°17, 1937 


Wednesday Evening 
April 14th 
8:00— 8:30—Music: Harold Bauer, Pianist. 
8:30— 8:35—INVOCATION: 


8:40- 9:30—AppreEss: Dr. Ralph Sockman, ‘The 
Spirit of Public Education.” 


Thursday Morning 
April 15th 
9:00-10:00—Music: Harold Bauer. 
10:00—-10:05—INVOCcATION: 


10:05-10:20—-ApprEss: Dr. Frank L. McVey, 
President Kentucky Education As- 
socation. 


10:30-11:30—ApprEss: Robert Lathan, Editor, 
“Public Education and the Press.” 


Thursday Evening 
April 15th 
8:00— 8:30—Music: Katherine Meisle, Contralto. 
8:30— 8:35—INVOCATION: 


:35— 9:20—Appress: Henry J. Forman, ‘Our 
Movie-Made Children.” 


9:20- 9:40—ApprEss: Hon. Harry Peters, State 
Superintendent_of Public Instruction. 


Friday Morning 
April 16th 


9:00—- 9:30—Music: Katherine Meisle. 
9:30— 9:35—INVOCATION: 


9:35-10:00—ApprEss: Richard H. Brown, ‘‘The 
Program of the N. Y. A.” 


10:00-11:00—AppreEss: Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, 
Australia, “‘Educational Adjustments 
to Life.” 


11:00-11:25—-ApprEss: Governor A. B. Chandler. 


Friday Evening 
April 16th 


The following program has been arranged 
jointly between the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion and the University of Louisville. It is a 
part of the observance of the Centennial anni- 
versary of the founding of the University. 


Music: 

ACADEMIC PROCESSION. 

INVOCATION : 

Appress: Dr. C. H. Jupp. 
CONFERRING OF Honorary DEGREES. 
RECESSIONAL. 


Leadership should be sensitive to the psy- 
chology of those who are led in order that 
barriers to progress may be avoided or 
removed. 
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The Great Issues of Secondary Education 


As Seen by the Committee on Planning, Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education Association 


Tuomas H. BricGs, 
Rupo.pH D. LInoultst, 


W. C. REAVIS, 
Joun H. Tyson, 


FRANCIS L. BACON, Chairman 


BIG TASK lies ahead for those 
A responsible for determining the char- 

acter of future secondary education 
in America. The report of the Committee 
on Orientation of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association has brought to light 
the most important of the issues and prob- 
lems with which they must deal. The 
important study reported by this committee 
is an attempt to set forth a desirable and 
practical basis for the development of 
American secondary education. It presents 
a wealth of information and new ideas 
which should be widely discussed and 
tested by secondary-school people through- 
out the nation. 


Critical examination of current edu- 
cational practices reveals numerous in- 
herent conflicts—of theory with theory, of 
theory with practice, of one type of practice 
with another. Such conflicts present 
“issues’’ in education which should be 
re-solved in accordance with sound principles 
of education. That such conflicts exist is 
perhaps a less serious matter than is the 
fact that in many instances they have been 
allowed to exist unrecognized. To bring 
the more important conflicts to light may 
well constitute the first step in an effort to 
improve the present educational system. 
This task has been undertaken in the 
secondary-education field by the com- 
mittee. 


Search for the conflicts which seem most 
vitally to affect secondary education at the 
present time revealed ten conflicts of major 
importance. In studying these conflicts or 
issues, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
definition of secondary education used by 
the committee: It is defined as ‘“‘the 
education provided by schools for the 
purpose of guiding and promoting the 
development of normal individuals for 
whom on the one hand the elementary 


school no longer constitutes a satisfactory 
environment, and who on the other hand 
are either not yet prepared to effectively 
participate in society unguided by the 
school, or are not ready for the specialized 
work of the professional school or the upper 
division of the liberal arts college.’ 
The ten conflicts or issues, listed in the order 
arranged by the committee, together with 
some of the proposals and suggestions, are 
as follows: 


Issue I. Shall secondary education be 
provided at public expense for all normal 
individuals or for only a limited number? 


Ideally, the realization of American 
democracy calls for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of secondary schools, supported at 
public expense and open to all normal 
individuals. Practically, such a program 
is at present unattainable. Its develop- 
ment is blocked in part by at least tempo- 
rary limitations on what the secondary 
school can do for certain types of pupils. 
Experience tells us that there comes a 
point where diminishing educational re- 
turns set in. Its development is blocked 
also by the inadequacy of current methods 
of financial administration. 


But until educators have tried whole- 
heartedly to correct the defects of the 
present system by better planning and 
more resourceful leadership, they cannot 
concede that a universal program cannot 
be made effective. As to financing this 
program, there must be a reform in the 
tax basis for school support, a revision of 
the small district system to permit the 
maximum economy of administration con- 
sistent with a continuance of local interest, 
and an extensive reform of methods of 
internal financial administration. If these 
needed reforms are carried out there is every 
reason to believe that the nation can afford 
an approach to the ideal program. 
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IssuE II. Shall secondary education seek 
to retain all pupils in school as long as they 
wish to remain, or shall it transfer them to 
other agencies under educational supervision 
when, in the judgment of the school authorities, 
these agencies promise to serve better the 
pupil’s immediate and probable future needs? 


The school must see to it that a pupil has 
gained a reasonable command of the mini- 
mum essentials demanded by society and 
has made a direct trial of an adequate range 
of differentiated activities with the help of 
a broad program of guidance before it can 
consider that he has reached the point of 
diminishing educational returns. But with 
adequate safeguards, if a pupil should fail— 
not by standard of effort or of group ac- 
complishment, but in the sense of inability 
to attain or make reasonable progress 
toward some properly defined, socially 
valuable competence—then the policy of 
adapting the school to him should end, and 
a policy of finding some more constructive 
activity begin. 


The best means of dealing with the 
problem would be to set up an agency, 
distinct from the secondary school but an 
integral and respectable part of the state 
educational system, devoted to that special 
purpose. Once such an agency was estab- 
lished, the schools could both justly and 
wisely adopt the policy of directing into 
more appropriate forms of activity pupils 
whose continued school work promised no 
profitable return. The need for this new 
branch of the state educational program 
and the services it could render are so great 
as to make its eventual development 
imperative. 


Social changes have brought the United 
States to a place at which the conservation 
of youth can no longer be left to random 
effort or to individual initiative. Other 
countries suchas Bulgaria, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Germany have long faced the 
problem which is just now becoming 
serious in the United States—that of finding 
suitable activities for young people who 
have completed their formal schooling, but 
who cannot immediately be absorbed into 
vocational employment. The services of 
this proposed agency should envisage 
broader responsibility and a wider range of 
activities than that provided by other 
countries. It should go far beyond the 
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work of CCC camps which make no pro- 
visions at all for girls and give employment 
to boys only on ‘‘made”’ work, under a mil- 
itary regime. 


Issue III. Shall secondary education be 
concerned only with the welfare and progress 
of the individual, or with these only as they 
promise to contribute to the welfare and 
progress of society? 


Given a broad interpretation, the welfare 
and progress of the individual is practically 
synonymous with the welfare and progress 
of society. But until all conflicts between 
the individual and society end in a recog- 
nition that perfect harmony exists between 
the highest good for the individual and the 
highest good for society, a real issue in 
education persists. 


Processes of socialization have frequently 
brought personal desire into conflict with 
group aims. We may now expect such 
conflicts to increase, and we shall need 
some new principle to re-solve them. Such 
a principle for education is found in the 
social and civic view of education.suggested 
in the statement that “the state maintains 
free public education to perpetuate itself 
and to promote its own interests.” 


In America school people have been slow 
to seize upon this view as the foundation of 
their school policy and their proposals for 
public support. The tradition of in- 
dividualism is still militant enough to 
devise objections to this point of view but 
the circumstances of modern life are press- 
ing it irresistibly upon us. Eventually, 
both school people and public must accept 
it. 


IssuE IV. Shall secondary education 
frovide a common curriculum for all, or 
differentiated offerings? 


The “common curriculum” is defined as 
the kind of curriculum in which all pupils 
in the same grade of the same school system 
take the same subjects. The term ‘‘dif- 
ferentiated curriculum”’ applies to all those 
curricula which do not conform to the 
above definition. Secondary schools which 
do not provide a differentiated curriculum 
or allow for differences in a pupil’s rate of 
progress are conspicuously rare, but there 
are many and serious limitations which 
tend to keep a large number of schools, 
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particularly the small schools, within a 
common range of offering. The conclusion 
of the committee is that the objectives 
desired for all youth can be achieved only 
by differentiated offerings in accordance 
with the needs and capacities of the pupils. 


The final re-solution of this issue takes 
into account both the need for social 
integration and the importance of recogniz- 
ing individual differences in promoting 
economy of learning and in providing the 
specialization which life demands. It isa 
mistake, however, to assume that social 
integration requires common experiences 
for all individuals. A_ single body of 
educational experience neither represents 
equality of opportunity nor does it guaran- 
tee superiority of results. But a differen- 
tiated curriculum can serve both integra- 
tion and specialization, whereas a common 
one cannot. 


The cost of a differentiated program is 
not an irrefutable objection, for it is an 
investment that pays returns. Nor should 
we over-emphasize the inability of the 
pupil to make wise choices—adequate 
guidance will reduce this to a minimum. 


IssuE V. Shall secondary education in- 
clude vocational training, or shall it be 
restvicted to general education? 


“Vocational education” is here used to 
include all activities directed by schools 
for the specific purpose of preparing 
individuals for successful participation in 
different fields of service. ‘General edu- 
cation’”’ is here used to refer to all other 
activities directed by schools: namely, 
those which do not have reference to the 
particular field of service in which in- 
dividuals hope to engage. 

Few people dispute the need for voca- 
tional education as an essential part of 
one’s equipment for life. But many would 
disagree on the manner in which it should 
be provided. Secondary schools have not 
waited for the issue to be settled, but have 
already enrolled over 1,000,000 boys and 
girls and adults in specialized vocational 
courses. A careful evaluation of the objec- 
tions to vocational education in the secon- 
dary schools does not lead to the conclusion 
that training for vocational life should be 
omitted from its program. The school’s 
function of promoting social integration 
provides itself a sufficient justification for 
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including vocational training in its pro- 
gram. No social agency apart from the 
school has yet demonstrated its ability to 
provide youth with this type of vocational 
preparation. 


Those who doubt that the school can 
provide an effective program of vocational 
education should view the defects in the 
light of the rapid and encouraging progress 
made in the short time since the secondary 
schools entered the field. Objections to 
vocational education in the schools do 
point, however, to important modifications 
in the program which schools offer. There 
is a real need for a dynamic program of 
vocational education for secondary schools 
planned so as to be as practical as present 
knowledge permits. 


IssuE VI. Shall secondary education be 
primarily directed toward preparation for 
advanced studies, or shall tt be primarily 
concerned with the value of tts own courses? 


Throughout most of their history the 
secondary schools have been dominated 
by colleges and universities and their curric- 
ula organized primarily to prepare pupils 
for advanced studies. But the plain fact 
of modern times is that new conditions in 
society call for new types of secondary 
school curricula. Perhaps the most imme- 
diate effect of these changes has been to in- 
crease enormously secondary school enroll- 
ments, virtually make over the character 
of secondary school population, and thrust 
the problem of adolescents into the lap of 
the schools. Naturally the college prepara- 
tory course proves inadequate. 

As soon as educators realized the 
inadequacy of the traditional college pre- 
paratory course, many of them began 
seeking new materials and methods to 
prevent schooling, in the case of the 
majority of pupils, from becoming futile. 
The continuing dominance of the colleges 
and universities over secondary schools in 
the face of this new situation has brought 
the issue to its present serious form. 

Educators, however, should have no 
hesitation in choosing an _ alternative. 
Their experience and their knowledge 
indicate unmistakably that secondary 
education should be primarily concerned 
with the value of its own courses. If 
secondary education is to be good for all 
pupils, the college preparatory course will 
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not do. After weighing all the arguments 
on the various aspects of the issue in their 
historical setting and in the light of all 
available facts on present-day situations, 
the committee arrived at a decision unani- 
mously in favor of the alternative of second- 
ary education as primarily concerned with 
the value of its own courses. 


IssuE VII. Shall secondary education 
accept conventional school subjects as funda- 
mental categories under which school experi- 
ences shall be classified and presented to 
students, or shall it arrange and present 
expertences in fundamental categories directly 
related to the performance of such functions of 
secondary schools in a democracy as increas- 
ing the ability and the desire better to meet 
socio-civic, economic, health, leisure time, 
vocational, and pre-professional problems and 
situations? 


For a long time the curriculum has been 
the center of controversy. How should 
it be organized? Should the traditional 
sub-divisions of knowledge be retained as 
the best basis for modifying the curriculum 
as needed, or should the curriculum be com- 
pletely reorganized on the basis of what 
pupils should do in life? 

In American secondary schools today we 
find curricula organized in two ways. Under 
the more common type, the subjects of the 
curriculum are grouped into departments, 
such as history or science. Each of these 
subjects is further sub-divided into sections 
or topics. The other type of organization 
disregards more or less completely the con- 
ventional plan of organization, substituting 
some other categories which seem to agree 
more closely with the functional use of 
knowledge. 


The committee does not believe that a 
curriculum utilizing conventional subjects 
as the categories under which school experi- 
ences are organized presents a defensible 
method of procedure. It, therefore, ad- 
heres to the second alternative supporting 
categories which are more fundamental 
because inherently involved and directly 
concerned with the proposed functions of 
secondary schools and because more in 
harmony with demands of present-day 
psychology of learning. 

We need a new curriculum—one con- 
sciously designed and organized to serve 
the purposes of the school in the best way. 
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It should be divided into two kinds of 
learning activities in keeping with the 
double function of the school—to train boys 
and girls for co-operative action in a more 
equitable social order and to make them 
productive members of society. The com- 
mittee holds that a national program of 
education which is neither nationalistic nor 
localistic is needed in America. It suggests 
a plan which should be helpful in redesign- 
ing local and state curricular programs 
until effective large unit organizations for 
curriculum reconstruction are initiated. 


IssuE VIII. Shall secondary education 
present merely organized knowledge, or shall 
it also assume responsibility for attitudes and 
ideals? 


The issue assumes great importance from 
the very fact that a pupil’s experience in 
school will surely affect his attitudes and 
ideals whether the school accepts any 
responsibility for them or not. The term 
“attitude”’ is here used to mean ‘“‘a stabi- 
lized set or disposition.’’ The word ‘‘ideals”’ 
is here used to signify those larger wholes, 
those generalizations conscious or uncon- 
scious, into which, on the basis of experi- 
ences, an individual’s emotionalized atti- 
tudes tend to arrange themselves, and 
which in turn, once present, serve to give 
significance to attitudes themselves. 

If to be well informed always meant to 
be good intentioned, a policy of laissez faire 
in the development of attitudes and ideals 
might be justified. Unfortunately there is 
too much evidence that this is not true. 
Nor can educators neglect to plan definitely 
for the development in the secondary 
school of desirable attitudes and ideals 
because they cannot definitely measure the 
results of their efforts. Nor is it enough to 
leave work of training for attitudes and 
ideals to the elementary school. 

The first and by far the most important 
step educators can take is to recognize in 
theory and practice that secondary educa- 
tion must plan as definitely for the develop- 
ment of desirable ideals and attitudes as 
for instruction in organized knowledge. 
Educators must develop a more vital cur- 
riculum and place in charge of classrooms 
teachers of rectitude and sincerity, who 
have been trained to realize the importance 
of developing desirable attitudes and ideals 
in their pupils. 
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IssuEIX. Shall secondary education seek 
merely the adjustment of students to prevailing 
social ideals, or shall it seek the reconstruction 
of soctety? 

This issue revealed differences of opinion 
within the committee which provoked 
more discussion and led to a conclusion less 
satisfactory to all members than any of the 
other issues. The prevailing practice of 
secondary schools has been to teach facts 
and to attempt to equip youth to ‘‘think 
for themselves’”’ with no great concern for 
social adjustment or outcome. 


“Adjustment to’’ and ‘‘reconstruction”’ 
are the crucial words in the statement. of 
the issue. Ordinarily ‘‘adjustment”’ con- 
notes a minimum and “‘reconstruction”’ 
connotes a maximum of active, responsible 
participation by the individual in the 
modification of environmental conditions. 
The particular phase of the environment 
which pupils are to learn either to accept or 
to modify is the same in both alternatives, 
although in one it is called ‘‘the prevailing 
social ideals’’ and in the other “‘society.’’ 

The argument that secondary education 
should seek the adjustment of the individ- 
ual to prevailing social ideals rests upon 
the belief that, while social change is desir- 
able, in fact inevitable, the direction of this 
change in a democracy is a responsibility 
of the majority of the adult public. The 
majority of the members of the committee 
agreed on this point of view. The argu- 
ment on the other hand that secondary 
education should seek the reconstruction of 
society is urgently presented in opposition 
to the principle of adjustment as indicating 
the only way in which the American people 
can save and revitalize their society. 


The committee believes that the final 
resolution of the issue must come through 
developing in practice techniques of action 
that will enable secondary education to 
come to terms with the demands of the 
community. No one knows what social 
ideals are really approved by the higher 
conscience of the time. It is, therefore, 
proposed that the first and most funda- 
mental step in the satisfactory solution of 
the problem, that the task of discovering 
and defining the social ideals which can 
command the adherence of the American 
people, be given over to a commission 
composed of particularly able and repre- 
sentative minds. 
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IssuE X. Granting that education is a 
“‘sradual, continuous, unitary process,” shall 
secondary education be presented merely 
as a phase of such a process, or shall it be 
organized as a distinct but closely articulating 
part of the entire educational program with 
peculiarly emphasized functions of tts own? 


The position stated in the first clause of 
the issue, ‘‘that education is properly a 
‘gradual, continuous, unitary process,’ ”’ is 
the only one that is tenable either logically 
or psychologically. Therefore, it is up to 
educators to provide for boys and girls 
school experiences which promote an 
education of this kind. Obviously the 
only question that calls for discussion or 
debate here is the practical relationship of 
those school experiences which are called 
secondary education to the continuous 
growth of the individual. 


The present administrative separation 
of school units conspires to break the 
educational program into a series of dis- 
connected experiences which the pupil has 
difficulty in assimilating and converting 
into personal growth. On the one hand, 
administrative necessity and the changing 
needs of children as they grow in age 
dictate the division of the school system 
into separate units. On the other hand, a 
fusion of school units in contrast to separa- 
tion is desirable if the continuity of the 
educational process is to be preserved. 


Fortunately, promotion through several 
administrative units does not make a con- 
tinuous education impossible. There are 
certain advantages to it. 


After educators have done what they 
can by administrative devices to make the 
secondary school serve the continuity of the 
educational process, they must then com- 
plete, by other means, an articulation 
between the secondary school program and 
the program which other units in the school 
offer. This can best be done by viewing 
the whole program of public education as it 
may be made to contribute to the best 
development of the individual in it and 
society as a whole. If they follow this by 
next determining the special function of 
each unit in the educational scheme, 
specifying what each is expected to con- 
tribute to the directed growth of its pupils, 
they will go far toward removing the funda- 
mental cause of inarticulation. 








An Experiment in Teacher Improvement 
in Estill County, Kentucky 


By Mamie WEst Scott, 
Superintendent of Estill County Schools 


AND ETHELEEN DANIEL, 
University School, University of Kentucky 


STILL COUNTY has seventy-seven 
E sub-districts, two independent dis- 
tricts, sixty-two one-room schools, 
one five-room school, one four-room school, 
and eleven two-room schools, There are 
three paved highways in the county, and 
only nine sub-districts of a total of seventy- 
five are located on these highways. The 
roads leading to the other sixty-four sub- 
districts are not paved, and most of them 
are impassable for a car in the winter. As 
a consequence, effective supervision of the 
— character is practically impos- 
sible. 


The writer, realizing the urgent need of 
improvement, especially in the one-room 
rural school, and being very anxious that 
all schools be progressive and that all 
function as active community centers, 
developed a plan for teacher improvement 
based on suggestions made by Doctor Leo 
Chamberlain, director of the Bureau of 
School Service of the University of Ken- 
tucky. 


The plan involves a demonstration 
school in a typical one-room rural situa- 
tion, where the teachers of the county visit 
from time to time to observe, and then 
return to their respective schools, to put 
into operation the procedures and methods 
they have learned. It was the hope that 
the teacher, having seen how a superior 
one-room school was conducted, would be 
able to return to her own school and put 
into practice similar procedures. 

In terms of semester hours, the training 
of the ninety-two teachers in Estill County 
averages about fifty-five. No teacher in 
the county has had practice teaching in a 
one-room school. This indicates clearly 


The main problem encountered in estab- 
lishing this demonstration school was the 
employment of the teacher. Professor May 
K. Duncan, head of the Department of 
Elementary Education of the University 
of Kentucky, Doctor Chamberlain, and 
Doctor William S. Taylor, Dean of the 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, tried in vain to secure the right 
teacher—one who would not only be an 
expert in teaching, but who also would be 
willing to live in the community during the 
term of seven months. Many teachers 
were interviewed, but no one secured. 
Finally, at a conference with Dean Taylor 
and Doctor Jesse Adams, director of the 
Summer School of the University of Ken- 
tucky, it was decided to ask Miss Etheleen 
Daniel, M.A., Columbia University, a critic 
teacher at the University School, to con- 
sider the work for six weeks. Miss Daniel 
consented and on the twentieth day of 
July, 1936, the demonstration school was 
opened. 

The school was located at Ivory Hill, 
Sub-district Number 62, eight and one-half 
miles from Irvine and one-quarter of a mile 
from the highway between Irvine and 
Winchester. This sub-district was selected 
because it was considered a typical one- 
room rural school. Only within the last 
one and one-half years had there been a 
highway near this school, and the com- 
munity was typical of the majority of rural 
communities. 

The sub-district trustee, Elmer Allen, 
Cressy, Kentucky, approved the experi- 
ment, and gave the writer the power of 
recommending the teacher. The writer 
talked with many of the patrons of Ivory 
Hill School, explained what she desired 


the need of these teachers for demonstra-i} to do, and noted their reactions to the 


tions of the possibilities for effective work) 


in the small rural school. 


experiment. 
™the 12th, she attended the Sunday School 


On Sunday afternoon, July 
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that was held in the schoolhouse, talked 
with the attendants of the Sunday School 
about what she hoped would take place in 
their school and community, and asked 
their help and co-operation. The members 
of the Sunday School were very enthu- 
siastic, as were all the patrons in the sub- 
district. Perhaps it should be said that 
this sub-district was also selected because 
the school had presented one of the most 
serious discipline problems of any school in 
Estill County for the past two years. 


Miss Daniel arrived in the Ivory Hill 
sub-district Sunday, July 19th, and went 
to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen to 
live. Upon her arrival at Ivory Hill 
School Monday morning, July the 20th, 
she was greeted by thirty-six boys and 
girls, Mrs. John David Breeding, the 
teacher who was to take Miss Daniel’s 
place when she returned to the University 
of Kentucky, and six other teachers. The 
teachers were to observe all day for one 
week. A conference was held at the end 
of each day. During the six weeks 
seventy-eight teachers attended the demon- 
stration school. No one was required to 
come. 


According to census records on file at 
the office of the Estill County Board of 
Education, there are thirty-one pupils in 
the Ivory Hill sub-district. However, the 
total enrollment on the first day was thirty- 
six, and even this number was materially 
increased as time went on. 


Following is a partial account by Miss 
Daniel of the experiment at the Ivory Hill 
School and the follow-up program: 


THE UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 


Not only in one-teacher schools but in all 
types of schools everywhere, the selection 
of curriculum materials is vital. Perhaps 
this selection should be largely determined 
by the needs of the learner and the society 
or community of which he is a part. There- 
fore, instead of the school dictating entirely 
to its pupils, it should permit them to learn 
something of a democratic society by 
participating in activities which would 
show how democratic principles work. In 
order to take his place in such a democracy 
the pupil must have at his command 
certain abilities such as: To read effec- 
tively; to write legibly; to spell words in 


common use; to use sources of information; 
to use numbers; to speak clearly, forcibly, 
and correctly. 


These skills, however, must go hand in 
hand with the underlying principles of 
democracy. A social group demands among 
its members co-operation, leaders and fol- 
lowers, acceptance of responsibility, initia- 
tive and independence of thought, and that 
each member have a chance to develop as 
well as to serve his group or state. 


If these principles are to be attained the 
school must have an enriched program of 
education for its pupils, and in order that it 
may select these experiences wisely certain 
principles may be used as guides. 


1. Interest. There are certain powers 
within the child which are urgent for 
development. When these powers are 
stirred up, effort is exerted on the part of 
the learner to carry an act through to com- 
pletion. He becomes serious, absorbed, 
and his purpose is definite. This results in 
steady and persistent habits. When things 
have to be made interesting it is because 
interest is lacking. External excitation is 
necessary. If this is continually appealed 
to, the learner is apt to be distracted or 
overstimulated. Such practices will result 
in disintegration. This often accounts for 
the lack of resources when children are left 
to themselves. 


2. Experiences. Experiences must be 
based on genuine interest. This does not 
merely mean the constructing of an object. 
Something must take place within the 
learner. There must be an inter-action 
between the learner and the thing being 
made or acted upon. 


3. Environment. The environment of 
the learner is a vital part of his experiences. 
This may include anything outside the 
learner and if his experiences are to be 
widened and enriched the school must begin 
with the school environment and go out 
into the immediate school community, then 
the wider surrounding territory, and finally 
include the state and the world. 


4. Knowledge of children. In order that 
the pupil may be developed to the largest 
degree the teacher must have a knowledge 
of child tendencies, powers, and interest. 
She must be familiar with past experiences 
as well as potential possibilities. 
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With this point of view held by the 
teacher, the group started its six weeks pro- 
gram at the Ivory Hiil School. 


PLANS FOR THE OPENING OF SCHOOL 


The teacher was able to plan in advance 
for this group because of her past experi- 
ences with children of the same grades and 
age levels. An inventory of the immediate 
school community and county, as well as 
information regarding the children, helped 
to make the planning more specific. Cer- 
tain goals or generalizations were selected 
which seemed wise to develop. Next the 
teacher anticipated those problems or ex- 
periences which would most likely help her 
to develop these goals or generalizations, 
keeping in mind the fact that they were 
subject to change if the needs and experi- 
ences of the group required it. 


It seemed likely that the children in the 
school might be concerned with some phase 
of the home, the farm, or the community; 
that they should have many experiences 
with good stories and desirable literature; 
that they would need to develop many 
skills such as reading, spelling, or hand- 
writing in order to carry out ideas and 
plans; and that they would wish to change 
their school into a desirable school home 
and workshop. 


The teacher assembled a few basic 
materials such as story books from the ten- 
cent store, scissors, rulers, a yardstick, 
newsprint for charts, a few crayons, a little 
paint, soap and cleansing powder, two or 
three books to be read aloud, an aquarium 
jar and dry cells for experimentation, and 
standard tests to be given for diagnostic 
purposes. 


How THE CLASSROOM AND SCHEDULE 
CHANGED 


The children were shy and reluctant to 
converse with the teacher. Many of the 
children had not been out of the immediate 
community for months. They were con- 
cerned over the drouth situation and the 
prospects of the coming winter. They 
looked askance when invited to say what 
they should like to do during the coming 
weeks. Since newspapers and radios were 
scarce in the community, world news and 
interests were somewhat lacking. One 
pupil summed up the group’s feeling by 


stating that she ‘‘didn’t want to study those 
old countries, never would go there, 
anyway.” 


The group agreed that the appearance of 
the room could be improved, and plans were 
made accordingly. A one-hour work period 
was set aside each day for this work. The 
walls and floors were thoroughly scrubbed. 
The double desks were scrubbed and were 
unscrewed from the floor and rearranged 
in a slanting position in order to secure a 
better light and a better social arrange- 
ment. A bookcase was made to hold books 
and exhibits. A large work table was 
made for the larger children while a smaller 
and lower one was made for the younger 
children. The large, unsightly stove was 
removed until it was needed. Ferns from 
the nearby woods were replanted in window 
boxes. A large bulletin board across one 
end of the room hid wraps and materials 
from sight. Several shelves were built to 
hold the lunch boxes. The teacher’s desk 
was shifted to a less prominent position in 
the room. A committee purchased un- 
bleached muslin for window curtains. The 
children, members of the Sunday School, 
and the county superintendent gave money 
for paint. The group decided upon a 
delicate indoor green paint for the walls, 
a cream color for the ceiling, and a wine 
color for window facings and blackboard 
trimmings. This completely changed the 
room and the attitude of the group. Each 
work period was planned with the group in 
order that each person might know exactly 
what to do, and in order that the younger 
children might have their share in the work. 


After the work periods, a larger propor- 
tion of the day was spent in remedial work, 
in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and hand- 
writing. Discussions were held with the 
older groups as to how people might earn 
a living inthecounty. Ideas and interests 
grew. Suggestions were made as to how 
we might find out more about Estill County. 
Finally, plans were made to gain first-hand 
information about industries in the county. 
Where were the best places to see men at 
work? How should we go? When should 
we leave? The pupils visited the overall 
factory where they saw production on a 
large scale and learned something of special- 
ized labor, electrical machines, markets, 
and how goods are transported. At the 
large electrical sawmill they saw a great 
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difference between this plant and the saw- 
mills in their communities. And at the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Shops 
they learned how engines are repaired and 
made to serve a large territory; they 
climbed into an engine and watched the 
engineer; they saw how the turntable 
worked; and they learned how a great 
industry prevents accidents and cares for 
its workers. 


Upon their return to school, experiences 
were retold, points verified, new problems 
raised, letters to guides were written, and 
plans made to make a large frieze depicting 
the trip. The frieze was thirty feet long 
and about three feet wide. Later pictorial 
charts were made depicting the production 
of important farm products in the county. 
The group learned more about the natural 
resources of Estill County. Clay was used 
from a nearby railroad cut. The entire 
group visited the Bybee Pottery where 
they followed the production of clay 
products from beginning to end. From 
the experiences, discussions, and stories a 
background was built for a study of how 
earlier people earned their living. 


The beginning group’s experiences were 
centered around their dolls, the making of 
clothes, the making of furniture, and the 
caring for it. Stories were built around 
these experiences, the collections they 
made, and their trip to town. Later these 
stories were placed in individual booklets. 


Standard tests showed that the children 
were far below the norms for the grade in 
which they were working. It was difficult 
to carry out ideas or plans because the 
children were lacking in the simple funda- 
mentals of reading, handwriting, and arith- 
metic. Regardless of the grade, the teacher 
gave each child material in all of the tool 
subjects where, in so far as possible, he 
could work with ease and satisfaction. 
Within the reading block of work there were 
four groups. In addition to these group 
problems there were a few individual prob- 
lems. Other tool subjects were worked out 
in a similar manner. 


SoME MEASURES OF THE RESULTS 


The work in any school should be 
measured in terms of the principles set up 
for the school. The outcomes of the Ivory 
Hill School were measured in two ways. 
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First, standard tests were used for diagnos- 
tic purposes. As the work progresses these 
tests will be used to measure the outcomes 
in mastery of skills in reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, language, etc. Other types of 
outcomes are not so easily measured, how- 
ever. These are such qualities as co-opera- 
tion, responsibility, initiative, self-respect, 
and a desire to improve the social order. A 
visitor would readily recognize that in its 
initial stage some of these goals were 
reached in a fair degree. Space will permit 
comment on only a few of these outcomes. 


Co-operation. The extent to which co- 
operation was practiced may be readily 
seen from the following: The children 
helped to plan experiences, therefore they 
endeavored to carry work through to com- 
pletion. Older boys and girls offered to 
help the younger children with sewing, with 
the construction of a doll cradle and other 
furniture. Older children helped those 
lacking in handwriting ability to gain a 
greater skill. Pupils helped each other 
with arithmetic combination cards; listened 
to each other read ; secured tools and shared 
these during work periods on tables, book- 
case, and shelves. One member shared 
money with those who had none for paint 
and expenses to town. One member 
brought an extra amount of lunch to school 
for two who came without. An older girl 
went out of her way to secure newspapers 
for the group. Older boys spent many 
extra hours helping N. Y. A. workers paint 
and helping the radio expert put in the 
radio. Parents and Sunday School people 
contributed money for paint and supplies. 
One member of the community was eager 
to help with beautifying the school grounds 
in the fall. He made definite plans for 
teams, trucks, and the like. Mothers and 
friends visited the school weekly. Many 
returned to hear special radio programs and 
to see the children at work. Two mothers 
visited the Bybee Pottery plant with the 
group. Another member of the community 
made arrangements for a truck. Adults 
helped to care for materials during Sunday 
School meetings. Sunday School was held 
in the school building. Children grew in 
the ability to make helpful suggestions to 
each other. 


Responsibility. Children sought jobs 
during the work period. Ten windowpanes 
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were replaced and desks, walls, and windows 
were scrubbed. One brought lumber from 
a local sawmill. Others brought clay. An 
older girl assisted others on her committee 
with plans and charts which were to show 
the work in Estill County. Children con- 
tributed materials whenever possible for 
the furthering of group activities. Shelves 
were made where supplies were kept. Chil- 
dren who formerly destroyed properties 
now tried to protect them. 


Initiative. After the children grew ac- 
customed to being consulted, ideas and 
suggestions came more frequently. The 
group was led to consider all sides of a ques- 
tion, to keep an open mind, and to make 
important decisions with regard to con- 
struction work, remedial issues, or the best 
procedures to follow on a trip. 


Leaders and followers. It was evident 
that the children had been followers in 
school. They needed many experiences in 
leadership. Only two or three were able to 
lead out in group discussions. Due to 
sparse population and scattered homes 
socialization is particularly important for 
rural schools. It seems important to 
develop experiences which supplement 
rather than reinforce the individualistic 
tendencies developed by the out-of-school 
environment. 


Development of latent powers. The initial 
beginning was very faint. The younger 
children were freer in creative expression 
than the older ones. As experiences accrued 
and mediums of expressions were available, 
self-expression took form in several ways. 
Stories were read. Letters were written. 
Pictures were painted. They modeled with 
clay and sewed. Every idea was con- 
sidered and whenever possible carried out 
to completion. 


The school must determine the generali- 
zations or goals which contribute to the 
growth of its pupils. This means that in 
all of the experiences in which the child 
participates, he is continuously forming 
new connections and seeing relationships 
which exist between facts. The work in 
the Ivory Hill School was developed by 
means of observations, experimentation, 
and reading. By means of discussion and 
investigation the learner was guided into 
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bringing together those facts or ideas which 
belong together. From the facts that were 
brought together come ideas which were 
associated with generalizations. In this way, 
the child reached and stated in his own 
language conclusions about many problems, 
These generalizations are too far-reaching 
in their importance and meaning to be 
developed in any one grade or in a six-weeks 
period. As the learner progresses from 
one group to another there will be continu- 
ous growth and enlargement of these 
fundamental truths. The following repre- 
sent some of the generalizations! that were 
developed: 


1. Moisture, either through rainfall! or irrigation, 
is essential to the pursuit of agriculture. 

2. The cultivation of the soil could not take 
place without the help of human labor. 

3. Agriculture is difficult in rugged regions. 

4. Present-day industrial civilization depends 
upon an abundance of iron. 

5. Exchange of goods necessarily implies mutual 
dependence. 

6. Productivity depends upon 
energy, demands, and habits of people. 

7. An immense increase in production has taken 
place due to the application of science, invention, 
and machinery to the productive process. 

8. Specialization or the division of labor, saves 
time and increases production. 

9. Diversity of products is determined largely 
by climate. 

10. Differences in geographic relief influence the 
flow of the world trade. 

11. Trade, which equalizes the supply of goods 
in the different parts of the world, is dependent 
upon an efficient system of transportation. 

12. Water transportation is cheaper than land 
transportation. 

13. Low wages bring poverty. 

14. Climate determines the character of man’s 
food, clothing, and dwelling. 

15. Art and the intellectual life require leisure, 
either among the people as a whole or within some 
class. 

16. Poverty and low wages are detrimental to 
health. 

17. Education is a great agency for social change. 

18. A chief factor in recent social changes is the 
great improvement in means of communication. 


the health, 


THE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 


The foliowing represent a few funda- 
mental ideas which should be kept in mind 
while attempting curriculum revision: 


“A Determination of Generalizations 


iBillings, Neal. 
Warwick and York, 


Basic to the Social Studies Curriculum.” 
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1. Teachers must be trained in an under- 
standing of the work to be undertaken. This 
is being done through the demonstration 
school, follow-up visits, individual confer- 
ences, weekly meetings, and school visi- 
tations. The demonstration school was the 
first step in the program of teacher training. 
The teacher of the demonstration school 
serves as an adviser and meets with a 
study group weekly from September to 
February to discuss desirable procedures 
and to evaluate work. The teacher and 
the county superintendent work closely 
together. Visits to many classrooms and 
conferences are proving helpful. The group 
spent one day observing at the University 
School, University of Kentucky. Later 
they met in conference with the director 
and critic teachers for an evaluation of the 
work observed. Criteria for the selection 
and evaluation of experiences as well as 
principles of education are being developed. 
Plans and records of units of work must be 
kept in order that the work be properly 
evaluated. 


2. Classrooms must be made into adequate 
workshops and desirable homes for children 
during their school hours. As the teachers 
grow in their understanding of desirable 
experiences for children the room will 
assume a changed appearance. Movable 
furniture, work tables, and _ accessible 
shelves have appeared. A few rooms are 
being painted delicate colors. Bulletin 
boards show the work being done to 
establish a better world relationship. Pic- 
tures and friezes are taking the place of the 
pictures of George Washington and cut-out 
borders. The time may come when 
corners and halls in the schools will become 
museums. 


3. Materials must be provided to make the 
work most worth while. Materials are 
necessary if a group is to develop in a 
satisfactory manner centers of interest. 
These may be collected by pupils, teachers, 
parents, and by the administration from 
school fund. A materials bureau may be 
set up where teachers could secure books, 
Pictures, slides, exhibits, pamphlets, and 
maps. It is planned to develop the ma- 
terials around units or experiences in which 
these children are likely to engage. Shelves 
and filing cases have been placed in the 


superintendent’s office in order to care for 
these materials. 


4. More vital contact with the environ- 
ment must be secured. The teachers are 
beginning to take trips into the immediate 
school community as well as other parts of 
the county. The study group made an 
inventory of the county in order to dis- 
cover how the environment might be used 
to a better advantage. This was compiled 
under such headings as: physical features, 
industrial centers, educational centers, 
historical places, and centers necessary to 
community life. The material will enable 
teachers to plan trips more effectively. ' 


5. The curriculum and teaching method 
must be revised. A change in curriculum 
must come slowly and securely. The com- 
munity must be carried and led to see how 
the school is caring for its pupils in an 
entirely satisfactory manner. Teaching 
procedures are changed as the teacher 
comes to understand how learning takes 
place—to base work on growing interest 
and real experiences, as she learns to use 
the environment and as she gains a better 
knowledge of children. 


6. The community must be brought into 
vital relation with the school. The teachers 
serve as a connecting link between school 
and community. The teacher helps with 
Sunday School or some other community 
organization. Teachers and parents come 
to understand mutual problems. Parents 
help to secure materials. All members of 
the community show a great pride in and 
appreciation of the school. 


The work in Estill County is still in its 
initial stage of making a transition from a 
formal type of teaching to one that is child- 
centered. There are unlimited problems 
of one- and two-teacher schools to be 
smoothed out, such as combination of 
grades, reduction of classes, an adaptable 
curriculum, and determination of the desir- 
able goals or generalizations. It is too soon 
to tell whether our attempt in rural educa- 
tion is satisfactory. The indications are 
fairly acceptable. Its influences and impli- 
cations are far-reaching—as far-reaching as 
to each teacher training institution in 
Kentucky. 





A Curriculum Experiment 


By CRADDOCK H. JAGGERs, 
AND Mary HENRY PEPPER, 
City Schools, Franklin, Kentucky 


S every well trained teacher knows, 
the time has passed when personal 
opinion goes very far toward influ- 

encing educational procedure. Personal 
opinion, though it may be that of an expert, 
is rapidly being replaced in the best school 
systems and educational centers by experi- 
mentation. The best trained teachers of 
our country are seeking the results of 
scientific research rather than the ideas of 
some self-styled expert or authority. 


Another thing, it seems to the writers, 
that needs to be evaluated anew is the 
record of the past or previous methods of 
doing things. Even the most progressive 
and scientifically trained teachers are 
prone to think at times that the few 
apparent successes of yesterday are suffi- 
cient justification for the continuation of 
the old philosophies, aims, and methods. 
Of course, it is easy to see that such an 
attitude would lead, as it has in many 
cases, to professional stagnation in educa- 
tion as well as in other phases of our 
culture. 


It is neither necessary nor desirable in an 
article of this kind to review the changes of 
the demands of the past one-fourth century 
upon the public school system and of the 
resultant responsibilities. It is sufficient 
to say here that it behooves all those 
teachers who expect their services to be in 
demand to become aware of these changes 
and to seek through laboratory methods 
the best ways of meeting these require- 
ments and responsibilities. 


For the past several years the teachers 
of the Franklin City schools have recog- 
nized the need for curriculum changes. In 
order to find the best ways of meeting these 
changes they have tried and are now trying 
many experimerts. These studies are made 
at all times in typical classroom situations. 
Underlying these experiments are a very 
definite philosophy of education (though it 
is recognized that this philosophy may not 
be the best or entirely sound and that it is 


subject to revision at all times) and gener- 
ally accepted principles or laws of learning. 


In all of our experiments we have at- 
tempted to keep the interests and needs of 
the pupils at the center of the activities. 
Adult needs, aims, and objectives have 
been only secondary to those of the chil- 
dren. Teachers have been in a large 
measure, if not entirely, freed from the 
responsibility of meeting certain standards 
of pupil achievement, covering so many 
pages of a textbook, and the giving of 
grades that conform to the standard curve 
of distribution. 


Our experiments have not been all of a 
kind. In the primary grades our studies 
have been largely of the integrated type 
with almost complete obliteration of subject 
matter lines. In the upper elementary 
and junior high school grades we have tried 
out integrated activities, units of study 
involving only certain core areas, such as 
the social sciences, science and mathe- 
matics, English-reading, spelling, compo- 
sition, grammar, literature—and units of 
the vocational type. In some cases we 
have experimented as nearly as possible 
with strictly a subject matter activity. 


The results of our experiments at the 
present time seem to indicate that complete 
integration is best for the primary grades 
and that certain core areas are best for 
the upper elementary and junior high 
school pupils. (This conclusion may be 
modified by the results of certain experi- 
ments now in process.) Everyone who 
has taught or observed the teaching of an 
integrated unit knows that in such an activ- 
ity equal emphasis is not placed on all sub- 
jects. At least this is the case when the in- 
terests and immediate needs of the children 
are followed. Itisalso true that inaso-called 
subject matter activity or unit of study 
there are many subject matter relationships 
or correlations brought out. The develop- 
ment of such relationships is not inimical 
to the unit of study philosophy. In teach- 
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ing an activity unit no teacher is afraid of 
trespassing upon some other teacher’s 
subject. She feels absolutely free to teach 
anything at any time for which there is a 
need recognized by the pupils. 


So far our experiments have been con- 
fined in the main to the first nine grades 
of our schools. We are planning, however, 
a number of experiments for the upper high 
school grades. At the present time, these 
experiments, with one exception, are of 
the ‘‘unit of study”’ type and will be con- 
fined to subject matter lines with such 
correlations and integrations as are neces- 
sary to carry out the component activities. 
In the case of the exception mentioned 
above there will be integrations when the 
interest leads of the pupils bring into the 
situation the needs for facts and principles 
from the various subject matter fields. 


Our experiments have had no time 
limits. Some have required as much as 
twelve weeks’ time while others have been 
completed within three weeks. In some 
of our studies, particularly those of the 
primary grades, much overt activity has 
been in evidence. In the middle and 
junior high school grades the ideational 
type of activity has been dominant. Much 
use is made of vicarious experiences when 
actual or real life experiences are impracti- 
cal. In most cases our research has been 
confined to activities originated by the 
pupils. They have in all cases been wholly 
commensurate with the pupils’ interests. 


Anyone familiar with the literature on 
curriculum revision knows that there is by 
no means complete agreement on the defini- 
tions for such terms as “activity unit,” 
“activities,” “unit of study,” ‘‘centers of 
interest,”’ “‘unit of work,’’ etc. The experi- 
ments tried in our schools are captioned 
“activity units” and “units of work.”’ The 
writers are willing to venture the following 
definition of an activity unit or unit of 
work: An activity unit is any learning 
situation which includes the organization 
and incidental teaching of useful knowledge 
and the development of desirable habits 
and skills necessary for the complete realiza- 
tion of worthy pupil purposes. 


In order to indicate the nature of some 
of these curriculum studies the following 
resume of one of them taught in a seventh 
grade section is presented here: 


A TRAVEL ACTIVITY 


Origin. This activity grew out of an 
arithmetic assignment involving a study of 
atimetable. At first the pupils manifested 
very little interest in such an assignment. 
After a pupil-teacher discussion about the 
use of time tables it was suggested by the 
pupils that they take an imaginary trip and 
make a time table of their own. After much 
discussion about possible journeys, the 
pupils decided to go to California. 


Development of the Activity. Much litera- 
ture on travel was obtained from steamship 
lines, bus companies, and automobile 
associations. The possible routes and 
methods of travel to California were con- 
sidered. After due consideration the pupils 
decided to travel by bus and to visit many 
places of interest on their way to and from 
the west coast. All this led to an investi- 
gation of the cost of tickets, side trips, hotel 
and tourist camp rates, and meals. Much 
thought was given to places of interest to 
be visited. In order to choose these places 
wisely a rather detailed study was made of 
the cities and natural wonders of the West. 
Reports were made to the class on interest- 
ing things to see in each place to be visited. 
These reports consisted of detailed descrip- 
tions of such places and cities as Yellow- 
stone National Park, geysers, petrified 
forests, Yosemite Falls, Salt Lake City, 
Colorado Canyon, Imperial Valley, Pike’s 
Peak, Roosevelt Dam, etc. These descrip- 
tions were obtained from encyclopedias, 
magazines, textbooks, and descriptive views 
published by tourist companies. 


In addition to obtaining scenic descrip- 
tions of many places of interest, the pupils 
estimated, by means of maps and scales, 
distances to be traversed by side trips, the 
height of mountains, areas of states, distri- 
bution of forests, plains, and arid regions. 
Some attention was given to the industries 
of the West and of their economic pos- 
sibilities. 

This vicarious experience necessitated 
the construction by the pupils of time 
tables, the keeping of personal expense ac- 
counts for the necessities, entertainment, 
amusements, souvenirs, etc. 


As places of interest were visited, many 
pictures were used, depicting the most 
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interesting features of cities, mountains, 
animal and plant life, buildings, mines, 
farming, and grazing. Stereopticon views, 
some commercially prepared and others 
made by the pupils, aided in forming 
proper conceptions of some of our western 
wonders. 


Specific Activities and Outcomes. Though 
this activity unit originated in a seventh- 
grade arithmetic class, it soon took on the 
qualities of an integrated unit of work with 
arithmetic occupying the place of one of 
the core areas. For the sake of subject 
matter specificity the outcomes and activi- 
ties are listed under the following headings: 


I. READING: 
1. Textbooks—geographies, histories. 
2. Magazines and newspapers. 
3. Reference books. 
4, Travel guides. 
5. Descriptions of parks, recreation centers, health 
resorts. 
6. Western stories and poems. 
7. Scientific explanations of' the formation of 
eysers, canons, petrified forests. 
8. Economic and esthetic possibilities of the West. 


II. MATHEMATICS: 

. Drill in the fundamental processes involving 

integers, fractions, and decimals. 

. The making and balancing of individual 

budgets. 

Drill in estimating distances, heights, and areas 

by the use of maps and scales. 

. Development of spacial concepts. 

. Development of time concepts. 

. Facility in interpreting time tables. 

. The function of standard time belts. 

. The functional relationship of distance, time, 
and rate. 
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. ENGLISH: 

. Letters written to transportation companies. 

. Critical reading of scientific explanations. 

. Evaluation of descriptions of resorts, tourists 
camps, hotel accommodations. 

. An appreciation for scenic descriptions. 

. An introduction to the literature of the West. 


IV. History: 
1. Early western explorations. 
2. The western trails and geographic factors 
involved. 
3. Industrial development of the West. 


V. SPELLING: (Words used in making reports and 
letters of inquiry.) 

. Canon 

. Petrify 


4 yser 
. Plain 
. Tourist 


. Mountain 
. Pioneers 


. Exploration 
. Prairie 

. Desert 

. Alluvial 

. Precipitation 
. Grazing 

. Irrigation 
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17. Erosion 


15. Hydro-electric 
18. Glaciers 


16. Utilities 


VI. SCIENCE: 

. How geysers are formed. 

The formation of canons. 

The work of glaciers. 

Erosion. 

. The causes of deserts. 

. How wood becomes petrified. 

. The relation of industrial development and 

geographic influences. 

. Explanation of the mild climate of the western 
coast. 
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VII. GEOGRAPHY: 


. Location of plains and arid lands. 
. Location and work of streams. 
3. Sizes of western states. 
. Sparsity of population in many states. 
. Use made of arid lands. 
. Location of mountains and their effect on 
transportation. 


VIII. Art: 


1. Scenic views transferred to slides. 
2. Pictures of Indian and desert life studied. 
. Study of maps and scales. 
. Pictures of western sunsets, skies, and distant 
mountain ranges observed. 
. Diagrams made of underground features of 
geysers. 


In this activity unit there was much 
interest and enthusiasm shown. The many 
component activities took on meaning and 
significance from the total situation. This 
excursion was purely of the vicarious type, 
but the pupils had sufficient experiential 
background to enable them to enter into it 
with the zest usually attendant upon a 
real life situation. 


One of the most satisfactory outcomes 
of this experiment was the discovery of 
relationships that exist between the facts 
of the so-called subject matter fields. In 
all supporting activities the children were 
happy, worked industriously, and had 
their own aims and purposes. Each child 
was permitted to make his contribution 
through the channels of his major interests 
and abilities. Another pleasing outcome 
worthy of mention was the fact that some 
of the pupils, who, previous to the initia- 
tion of the activity, had been listless and 
without interests, became very enthusiastic 
in the pursuit of their own purposes. In 
short, most of the drudgery experienced by 
many pupils in the ordinary classroom pro- 
cedure disappeared and the pupils became 
a happy, contented group as they pursued 
their own plans and purposes. 





Crooning the Curriculum 
By The Old Schoolmaster 


“BR CK to the school days of childhood, 

filled with innocent laughter and 
romance, we shall be carried each week 
on wings of song; through dramatic 
episodes, historical narratives, by 
classroom activiiies demonstrated in 
the studios of WCKY by the children 
of the public schools of Northern Ken- 
tucky.”’ All of these programs will 
come to you under the direction of that 
fanciful, yet highly respected, character 
The Old Schoclmaster. 


As the familiar strains of ‘School Days’”’ 
gradually faded, the above announcement 
went out to the hundreds of listeners who 
were tuned in on Station WCKY for the 
first broadcast of the Northern Kentucky 
schools—the first in a series of programs 
now known as ‘“The Parade of the Schools.”’ 
That announcement, made on Saturday, 
October 31, 1936, was the beginning of a 
co-operative venture in educational broad- 
casting by the schools of Northern Ken- 
tucky in which the students of the schools 
have been brought into the studios for the 
purpose of broadcasting programs of music, 
dramatics, playlets, skits, travelogs, and 
school activities. 


Most school people feel that they have 
achieved real success when they have 
brought together two or three schools in a 


co-operative venture. In ‘“‘The Parade of 
the Schools,” nineteen separate and dis- 
tinct administrative units with thirty-two 
“high schools have submerged individuality 
and have joined wholeheartedly in a 
common effort to make the most of a pro- 
gram of Educational Broadcasting. 


The spirit of co-operation back of this 
project has been developed through an 
organization of the school men of Northern 
Kentucky, known as the Buffalo Club. 
But that club should be the subject of 
another story. The president: of the 
Buffalo Club at the September meeting 
appointed a committee to make plans by 
which the club might better observe 


1D. H. Norris, Superintendent Boone County Schools. 


American Education Week. This com- 
mittee contacted Radio Station WCKY for 
time on the air during A. E. W., and came 
away with not only time for that week but 
with the promise that the schools could 
have one hour each week to be used for any 
type of program of education which the 
committee might select. Here was a chal- 
lenge to the committee and to the schools. 
Would we make the most of our oppor- 
tunity? We had frequently talked of such 
a program and of the need for it. Now that 
we had the time, just how could we use it 
to the best advantage? 


To date in the series of broadcasts 
twenty-three different schools and over six 
hundred students have appeared on the 
programs to meet the challenge. These 
programs have included dramatic episodes 
of home and school situations, health play- 
lets, interviews, dialogs, and short talks by 
school men and school students portraying 
school scenes, interests, and activities. 
Vocal and instrumental music has also been 
used for entertainment as well as a means 
of presenting the music work of the schools. 
The preparation of script has provided real 
problems and live situations for the 
students of the social sciences and the 
English classes. 


Need for subject matter has sent many 
students hustling to the library in search of 
suitable human interest material that in 
turn had to be adapted to Radio use. The 
practice in dramatic art has included some 
study and drill in the proper techniques of 
broadcasting, in so far as these techniques 
are known. The preparation of skits and 
talks together with their rehearsals before 
the microphone have made necessary some 
very careful study and drill in the use of 
written and spoken English, all of which 
effort has been most valuable aside from 
any possible contribution to civic educa- 
tion. 


The one-hour time is divided among 
three schools each week. Each school has 
about seventeen minutes in the clear in 
which they may put on any type of program 
they choose. These programs are sub- 
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mitted to the committee in advance for 
their suggestions and approval. Oppor- 
tunity is then provided for the schools to 
bring their students into the studio for 
rehearsals. The station co-operates fully 
in providing the place, the equipment, and 
the time and efforts of their staff in develop- 
ing the programs. The script to be used by 
the schools is taken by the master of cere- 
monies, “The Old Schoolmaster,’’ and 
written into a continuity to unify the entire 
program for the hour. 


Radio programs are difficult to evaluate. 
The written response and the constructive 
criticisms of hundreds of interested listen- 
ers indicate that this educational venture 
has been well received. The school people 
who have appeared thus far are delighted; 
those who are scheduled for programs 
during the coming weeks enthusiastically 
prepare and await their turn. A one-hour 
program that seemed at first so hard to fill, 
now with more careful planning seems very 
short indeed, and ‘“The Old Schoolmaster”’ 
is besieged with requests for more time on 
the next program. 


One problem that confronts any and all 
schools that would attempt such a program 
is to determine, if possible, just what con- 
stitutes education by radio. What is 
meant by education on the air? Why have 
a program on the air? What type of pro- 
grams will best accomplish the aims which 
we have set up? Should the schools attempt 
to compete with professional entertainers? 
As radio has provided for education a new 
medium, it has also presented a definite 
challenge. The schools co-operating in 
this project have accepted the challenge, 
but they do not claim to have met it as yet. 
They have analyzed the problems in this 
way: What is our excuse for spending an 
hourinthestudio? Theanswer of course is 
—because we havea large audience of inter- 
ested listeners. Just what will give us this 
large group of listeners and what will keep 
them from tuning us out? If we have our 
audience before us in an auditorium they 
cannot well leave us, but if they do not 
like our program on the air a slight turn 
of the dial to another station—any station 
—and we are left talking to ourselves. 


Broadcasting in the public schools is 
being urged as the greatest cultural 
medium and influence since the printing 


press. The schools are viewing radio with 
a respectful attitude; they are observing 
closely with an intense desire to experiment 
and to learn, and to contribute to radio in 
return for the contribution of radio to 
education. It is not too much to expect 
that from rather meager beginnings great 
results may be attained. 


To quote Merrill Denison? ‘There can be 
nothing so very difficult about radio. 
Sixteen years ago none of us knew anything 
about it. We can only learn by trying, 
and when the educator approaches the 
amazing medium with that fact in mind, 
and helps the broadcaster to evolve the 
techniques which are now almost com- 
pletely non-existent, it is altogether prob- 
able that an entirely new and more valuable 
type of adult education will be evolved, 
and one which, in turn, will do much to 
modify and improve the traditional, but 
not altogether satisfactory, methods of our 
schools and colleges—in spite of its com- 
mercialism, in spite of its private owner- 
ship, radio in America is more genuinely 
at the service of the public than in any 
other country of the world, and time and 
facilities are generously placed at the dis- 
posal of any element in the community 
which can show a shadow of a reason for 
their use. Under these circumstances it 
would seem that educational bodies have 
only themselves to blame if they fail to 
grasp the inestimable opportunities offered 
them.” 


Hundreds of schools and thousands of 
school people and students are making the 
most of such opportunities. Much time, 
effort, and money is being expended in pro- 
moting programs in the schools of the 
country. Federal funds have been allocated 
to radio educational projects. A New York 
school official recently asked for an appro- 
priation of $5,000 for experimental radio 
programs, a fact which prompted H. I. 
Phillips, a newspaper humorist, to re- 
mark: ‘‘We may soon be speaking of it as 
The Little Loud Schoolhouse on the hill. 
A successful man of the future may point 
with pride to the MIKE he attended as a 
boy. The radio has already been adapted 

2Denison, MerriJI—‘‘The Educational Program.”’ (A discus- 
sion of facts and techniques in Educational Broadcasting.) 


Published by the Radio Institute of Audible Arts. 
3H. I. Phillips. ‘The Little ‘Red’ Schoolhouse, The School 


Executive.”’ November 1936, Vol. 56, No. 3. 
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for school use in some cities, and it is 
predicted that within a few years Little 
Willie may determine his studies for the 
day by consulting a radio program. There 
may come a time when the scholars can 
stay at home and get all their lessons by 
twisting a dial. The standing alibi of the 
school dumbbell will be that he went to 
school where the radio reception was poor 
and he couldn’t ‘Croon the Curriculum.’”’ 


Dr. Strayer to Teach at Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Summer 
Session 


R. GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, eminent 
authority in school administration, will 
offer an intensive course in ‘‘Modern 
Problems of School Administration,” from 
June 14th to July 1st of the 1937 summer 
session at the University of Kentucky. Dr. 
Strayer is commonly known as the Dean of 
School administrators. He has been a 
leader in this field since 1910 when he 
became professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, a position 
which he has held since that time. 


His leadership has been recognized in all 
fields. He has served as president of the 
National Education Association in 1918-19 
and as president of the National Society for 
the Study of Education the same year. He 
is at present a member of the American 
Council on Educational Research and is a 
member of the following honor societies: 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi, and Sigma Phi Epsilon. 


Doctor Strayer is a well known author, 
having written such books as the following: 
“City School Expenditures,” ‘‘The Teach- 
ing Process,” ‘“‘Retardation and Elimina- 
tion in Schools and Colleges,” ‘“Educa- 
tional Administration” (with E. L. Thorn- 
dike), “How to Teach” (with Naomi 
Norsworthy), ‘‘The Classroom Teacher”’ 
(with N. L. Engelhardt), ‘‘Problems in 
Educational Administration” (with N. L. 
Engelhardt and others), “School Build- 
ing Problems” (with N. L. Engelhardt), 
Strayer-Upton Arithmetics and Strayer- 
Upton Junior Mathematics (with C. B. 
Upton). In addition to his writing Dr. 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Strayer is editor of the American Educa- 
tional Series. 


The intensive course which Dr. Strayer 
will offer at the University of Kentucky will 
be followed by two additional intensive 
courses. One on the problems of ‘‘Business 
Administration,” by Mr. Ben Herr, busi- 
ness manager of the Lexington City schools, 
and another on “Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties,’’ which will be offered by an authority 
in that field. 


In bringing Dr. Strayer to our campus 
next summer to teach a course in school 
administration, the university believes it is 
rendering the highest service possible to 
the many school administrators in the 
State. The university looks on this as a 
“chance in a life-time” for our city and 
county superintendents, high school princi- 
pals, elementary school principals, and all 
persons looking toward administration, to 
stay within their own State and yet study 
with America’s outstanding authority in 
the field of school administration. 


Leadership at tts best uses a minimum 
number of arbitrary commands and a maxi- 
mum amount of skilled and tactful assistance. 





Relation of the High School Principal 


to the Board of Education 


By H. B. Gray, 
Principal Woodburn High School 


T IS generally recognized by authorities 
on school administration that the most 
important task of a board of education 

is the selection of a superintendent, and 
the most important task of a superintendent 
is the selection of his principals, teachers, 
and supervisors. The principal has no 
official relationship with his board except 
through and by the consent of the super- 
intendent. Therefore in this article, the 
superintendent, the executive officer of the 
board, will be considered as a distinct part 
of the board. 


What does the board of education have a 
right to expect of the principal? 

1. The board of education has a right 
to expect that the principal be a good 


teacher. Most principals are teaching 
principals, and rightly so. Whether they 
be teaching principals or non-teaching 
principals, they should be supervising 
principals, otherwise there is no need for 
the existence of the position. It matters 
not whether this supervision is accom- 
plished through faculty meetings, classroom 
visitations, individual conferences, mimeo- 
graphed letters, or casual conversations— 
the major task of the principal should be 
the supervision of instruction. In order to 
be an efficient supervisor of instruction, the 
principal must of necessity be a good 
teacher. 


2. The board of education has a right to 
expect that the principal will take ex- 
traordinary care of the school property 
placed under his supervision. School 
property belongs to the board of education. 
The principal is the custodian of this 
property. The money that has been wasted 
in Kentucky through the abuse and destruc- 
tion of library books, laboratory and other 
school equipment has been enormous. It is 
the principal’s task to protect this property 
from abuse and destruction. 


3. The board of education has a right to 
expect that the principal will administer 


his school properly. This includes organ- 
ization and operation in accordance with 
state and local standards, a curriculum and 
extra-curricular activities in accordance 
with state and local regulations, and an 
efficient system of records and reports. 


4. The board of education has a right 
to expect that the principal will settle all 
minor difficulties and problems of his 
school without appeal to the board. The 
board has no time to devote to such insignif- 
icant matters, but if time would permit, it 
would be impossible for the board to under- 
stand these minor local problems and 
difficulties as well as the principal under- 
stands them. 


5. The board has a right to expect that 
the principal will serve as an intermediary 
between the board and the constituency 
which the principal serves. He should con- 
vey the sentiments of the board to his 
people. Likewise he should convey the 
educational reactions of his people to the 
board. 


6. The board has a right to expect that 
the principal will devote the major portion 
of his time to bona fide school activities. 
Religious, social, and charitable activities 
are commendable and the principal should 
engage in them. Economic activities, other 
than the school work, are sometimes neces- 
sary in order to help keep the wolf from the 
door. But when the principal, as a result 
of any of these activities, comes to school 
with his work unplanned, his lessons unpre- 
pared, or his mind harassed by outside 
affairs, then it is time to call a halt. The 
principal’s best efforts belong to the school. 


7. The board of education has a right 
to expect that the principal will not 
attempt to get concessions for himself or 
for his school through private conferences 
with individual board members or cliqueso! 
board members. The principal should first 
present his requests to the superintendent, 
and then, with the superintendent’s con- 
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sent, interview the board as a body, if 
necessary. 


8. The board of education has a right to 
expect that the principal will be loyal to 
the system. This does not mean that he is 
an inoffensive ‘‘yes’’ man. It does mean 
that he will explain the just actions of the 
board to his people. It does mean that 
he will carry his criticisms direct to the 
board and not bandy them to every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry on the street. It does 
mean that he will refrain from idle criticism 
of his fellow principals and co-workers. It 
does mean that he will comply with all 
regulations of the board—it matters not 
how trivial or unwise these regulations may 
seem to him. 


What does a principal have a right to ex- 
pect of his board of education? 


1. The principal has a right to expect 
that he will be given a voice in the selection 
of his teachers and auxiliary agents. No 
business executive would want to operate 
an enterprise in which he had no voice in 
the selection of his helping personnel. It 
is unfair, un-American, and unwise. Every 
teacher, every bus driver, and every janitor 
of every school unit ought to know that he 
has his position by reason of the approval 
of the principal of that school unit. 


2. The principal has a right to expect 
that the board of education will supply his 
school with the necessities for school 
instruction. This includes more than desks, 
furniture, and crayon. It includes an 
annual appropriation for laboratory sup- 
plies, library books, maps, and charts. 
Boards of education ofttimes insist that 
community enterprise supply the school 
with library and laboratory facilities. 
School patrons subscribe for magazines 
they do not want, buy unappetizing candy, 
and come to pay-programs that do not 
appeal to them in order to help the school. 
These patrons are usually the biggest tax- 
payers. It is a double taxation for them. 
They are insisting, and rightly so, that 
taxation should supply the necessities for 
school plants and community contributions 
should be used for luxuries. 


3. The principal has a right to expect 
that he will be given an opportunity to sub- 
mit in writing, sometime before the annual 
budget is made out, his recommendations 
concerning needed repairs, alterations, or 


improvements of his school plant. He 
should have the privilege of appearing 
before the board to explain these recom- 
mendations. This should obviate the neces- 
sity and embarrassment of the principal 
continually asking the superintendent for 
repairs and improvements throughout the 
year. 


4. The principal has a right to expect 
that the board of education will “back him 
up,” “‘stand behind him” when he is right, 
regardless of the power of the element that 
may be attacking him; that the board of 
education will not condemn him without a 
fair hearing, and that he will not be called 
up on the green carpet every time some 
disgruntled patron makes a complaint 
against him. 


5. The principal has a right to expect 
that he will be given considerable liberty in 
the operation of his school, that his initia- 
tive will not be stifled, and that he will not 
be hemmed in by too many arbitrary 
regulations. His school will grow as a 
result. He will grow and he has a right to. 


6. The principal has a right to expect 
that if he does his job efficiently, he will be 
re-employed. Educators are agreed that 
we will never have an efficient school system 
until we have a more permanent tenure of 
principals and teachers. How can a prin- 
cipal be a good citizen of a community and 
put his whole life into the school, if his 
continued tenure is uncertain? Every 
principal ought to know that it matters not 
whether a political group opposes him, 
whether a religious group opposes him, or 
whether a person with ‘‘pull” wants his 
job; if he does his job well, he will be 
re-employed. 


OW AND THEN one has to wrest the 
truth from a book; sometimes one 
must become a detective to read well. Be 
not always satisfied with the first gleaning 
of an author’s meaning; great books 
especially must be read again and again if 
one is to uncover their deepest veins of 
thought. Reflect on what you read, recall 
from time to time the subject-matter of 
books that seem to you especially signifi- 
cant, discuss their import, be critical and 
draw conclusions. So will you bring the 
ideas and emotions of writers to bear upon 
your problems and your life. 





its close when he spoke in this fashion 

to the graduating class at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, in 1859. On 
August 2nd of that year he passed away at 
the new college to which he had given his 
last years as president. 


What a glorious close to an educational 
life which had begun on June 39, 1837, when 
he accepted the position of secretary of the 
newly-created Massachusetts Board of 
Education! On that earlier day he had 
declared: ‘‘Henceforth, so long as I hold 
this office, I devote myself to the supremest 
welfare of mankind upon earth.”” He had 
truly devoted himself to the welfare of 
mankind and had won a great victory for 
humanity. 

The Horace Mann Centennial observ- 
ance, which the National Education As- 
sociation has been so long planning for 1937, 


Hy ieectos MANN’S life was very near 


Horace Mann and 
Today’s Teacher 


By Hucu NIxon, 


Secretary Massachusetts Teachers 
Federation, Boston 


“T beseech you to treasure up in your hearts 
these my parting words: Be ashamed to die un- 
til you have won some victory for humanity.” 


—HorACE MANN 


can be the most important educationa: 
event in this generation. It can be the 
great occasion for rededicating the teaching 
profession to its high calling, for renewing 
the faith of the American people in their 
public schools, for giving to the youth of 
the land a hero after whom they can 
pattern lives of nobility and usefulness. 
There is no anniversary or observance 
which has greater possibilities for good in 
the present day. 


We have been passing through a great de- 
pression—a depression in economic condi- 
tions, in educational standards, in spiritual 
qualities, and in faith in humanity’s future. 
In 1837 Mann had said: “I have faith in 
the improvability of the race—in their 
accelerating improvability’’; and: ‘‘Let 
education, then, teach children this great 
truth—that God has so constituted this 
world, into which he has sent them, that 
whatever is really and truly valuable may 
by possessed by all, and possessed in 
exhaustless abundance.”’ 

At the end, in 1859, he said: “I pant, 
I yearn, for another warfare in behalf of 
right, in hostility to wrong, where without 
furlough, and without going into winter 
quarters, I would enlist for another fifty 
years’ campaign, and fight it out for the 
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glory of God and the welfare of man... . 
Nothing today prevents this earth from 
being a paradise but error and sin. These 
errors, these sins, you must assail.”’ 


Today’s teachers, with some of this faith 
in the race, with some of this confidence 
in the purposes of God, and with some of 
this courage and zeal, can do more than 
any other group, probably, to bring the 
nation out of the depression conditions 
which have been even more serious spirit- 
ually then economically. The Centennial 
observance could lead to a sort of educa- 
tional renaissance, if America’s teachers 
will grasp the opportunity. 

Probably there is no one thing which 
could, in 1937, help teachers more than a 
careful study of the life of Horace Mann. 
From such a study they will gain new 
inspiration, more courage, greater grasp of 
teaching methods, keener appreciation of 
the progress which has been made, more 
confidence in the future of public education. 


Mann is one whom teachers (and youth) 
can take as a pattern. He gave all to 
education; nothing was held back, neither 
health, nor money, nor life itself. As an 
illustrious friend of his said: ‘‘Mann had 
benévolence in the heroic degree. I have 
known none who more deeply and heartily 
wished for the welfare of mankind.”’ He 
had the spirit of the ideal teacher. 


Intolerable to him would be the wail, 
“You can’t change human nature.’’ To 
him, education in its best and fullest sense 
could do anything for the good of the race. 
Intolerable to him would be discourage- 
ment because of external conditions. As 
he said, ‘‘A spirit mildly devoting itself to a 
good cause is a certain conqueror.”’ 


Foreign to his thought was any idea that 
teaching at its best could be primarily 
concerned with compensation. When, as 
secretary, his salary was less than expected, 
he said: ‘I will be revenged on them; I 
will do them more than $1,500 worth of 
good.’’ His small salary as president of 
Antioch College was never paid in full. Of 
the teacher he said: ‘‘He must not be a 
hireling. It is right that he should have a 
regard for his compensation; but, his 
compensation being provided for, it should 
be forgotten.” 


Mann’s life story is a treasure for today’s 
teachers. He was born on a farm in 
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Franklin, Massachusetts, on May 4, 1796. 
His youth was one of very hard work, 
little recreation, and poor schooling. Until 
he was fifteen years of age, he did not go to 
school more than fifteen weeks in a year. 
Later, after six months of intensive study, 
he prepared for admission to Brown 
University as a sophomore and graduated 
at the head of his class in 1819. 


There followed an outstanding progress 
in law and in politics which found him 
president of the Massachusetts State 
Senate in 1837, at which time he gave up a 
fine legal practice and a high office to take 
the position of secretary of the new board 
of education at the petty initial salary of 
$1,000 a year and at a great risk to his 
future. Out of what seemed at the time 
a small office with small prospects, he built 
a career which made him more than any 
other man the father of the modern 
American public-school system. He did it 
by giving all of himself to education. 


Surely, the Horace Mann Centennial of 
1937 is a great opportunity for today’s 
teachers to honor Mann, to elevate the 
profession, and to advance the cause of 
free public education. 


Kentucky Association of Deans 


of Women and Advisers 
of Girls 


"THE ANNUAL spring meeting of deans 

and advisers of girls will be held Wed- 
nesday evening, April 14th. The Associa- 
tion will hold a joint dinner with the Ken- 
tucky branches of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women on the Brown 
Hotel Roof at 6:15 p.m. An interesting 
program has been arranged. Tickets $1.00. 
All women who serve as advisers to girls in 
high school or college are cordially invited 
to make reservations not later than Tuesday 
evening with Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, Dean of 
Women, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Dean Emma Y. Case, president of the 
Kentucky Association of Deans of Women 
urges all members to be present for the 
dinner and the excellent program which 
will be given following the dinner. 





More About Moscow 


By H. L. Donovan, 
President Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


USSIA is aland of paradoxes. Almost 
anything can be said about this 
country—good or bad-—and_ proof 

can be furnished to substantiate the claim. 
This is probably the reason why the reports 
of visitors are at such variance. 
those who see only the fine things; their 
reports are all flattering. Other travelers 
observe only the wretched and tragic; they 
tell the world of the evils of Communism. I 
met representatives of both groups on my 
visit to Russia. A survey of the subway 
of Moscow and the market is a study in 
contrasts that will illustrate the point. 
The new subway in Moscow is the pride 
of the Soviets. They have every reason 
to be proud of it, for nowhere in the world 
does it have its equal in elegance. There 


are cities with greater subway systems, but 


none that rival the Metro of Moscow in its 
architecture and design. I have ridden on 
the subways of New York, London, and 
Paris, and in my opinion they do not com- 
pare with the subway of Moscow except in 
mileage. The Moscow subway is but eleven 
miles in length; however, it is being ex- 
tended rapidly. Each station is of a differ- 
ent architectural design. The walls and 
columns are of marble. An indirect system 
of lighting is very effectively used. The 
rolling stock is the best I have ever seen. 
Escalators carry the passengers to the exits. 
The Metro is so beautifully designed and 
splendidly equipped that the visitor seeing 
it for the first time is overwhelmed by its 
magnificence. 

I emerged from the subway near the 
city’s great market. Here people crowded 
one another to buy food of an inferior 
quality. Here dirty people sell dirty food 
to customers apparently indifferent to the 
filth. There were flies everywhere, millions 
of them. A visit to this market convinces 
one that the Russians know neither cleanli- 
ness nor godliness. If their subway is the 
world’s best; their market surely ap- 
proaches the world’s worst. 

Most of the people in Moscow live in 
apartments. The great majority live in 


There are | 


one or two rooms. If you are a govern- 
ment official, you may rate an apartment 
of three or four rooms in this classless 
society. But for the masses one or two 
rooms for a family must suffice. The furni- 
ture in these homes is meager and of an 
inferior quality. Only the barest neces- 
sities are usually provided. Bathrooms are 
scarce. Ornaments in the homes are con- 
spicuously absent. Luxuries have not yet 
been provided for the Russian homes, but 
the masses of people apparently do not miss 
them since they never knew homes luxur- 
iously furnished. Judged by American 
standards, Russian homes are shockingly 
bare and drab; but measured by the homes 
of the masses in Tsarist days when a large 
percentage of the people of Moscow lived 
in cellars, they represent an improvement. 


The new houses are all apartment houses 
everywhere in the Soviet Union. Nowhere 
did I see a one-family house in the process 
of construction. There are in all the large 
cities and every village many old log homes 
for a single family, but these are all old 
buildings. Even in a metropolis like 
Moscow there are thousands of one-story 
log structures. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how easy it was for Moscow to burn 
on the occasion of Napoleon’s visit in 1812. 
Nearly every building in the city at that 
time was a log structure. The Russians 
have had a superstition that stone or brick 
buildings were unhealthful; consequently, 
the log house prevails until this day. As 
they disappear now, however, structures of 
stone, steel, brick, and concrete are taking 
their places. One looks with amazement 
and astonishment when he beholds a crude 
log house, such as we see only in the moun- 
tains of our country, alongside of a six- 
story modern apartment house. 

Life in these homes is not lived on the 
standard found in the American home. Too 
often they are filthy. I did not see a screen 
door or window anywhere in Russia, and I 
looked carefully to find them. The masses 
of Russian people have no idea what sani- 
tation means. I have never seen as much 
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dirt anywhere I have traveled. Their homes 
look shabby; they are not neat and often 
not clean. As an observer, I felt that one 
of their greatest problems is to teach the 
people a high standard of cleanliness and 
sanitation. This will not be easy to do. 
It will take at least a generation to incul- 
cate in the minds of the masses proper 
hygienic information necessary to produce 
an individual of refined taste. 


Moscow boasts of one hundred and 
seventy museums and art galleries. I did 
not visit all of them, nor shall I write about 
all I did visit. A few of these museums are 
so interesting that they deserve to be 
mentioned. One that attracted my atten- 
tion especially was the Tolstoy museum. 
Count Tolstoy’s son once lectured at our 
college and was entertained in our home. 
From him we learned much about his illus- 
trious father. This contact with the family 
motivated my interest in the unique muse- 
um erected to Tolstoy’s memory. All of 
Tolstoy’s writings and the artist’s illustra- 
tions of his books are on display. Many 
paintings of him and his family are here. 
There are numerous statues of the great 
author. Possessions of Tolstoy which he 
treasured are to be found in abundance. 
Original manuscripts, letters, diaries, and 
other priceless papers are here for inspec- 
tion. The Communist lecturer explains 
Tolstoy’s works in relation to the new 
regime. Count Tolstoy is virtually the 
only one of the nobility of the old order that 
the Soviets delight to honor. This is be- 
cause he constantly hammered the aristoc- 
racy and endeavored to change the order 
of life in Russia. My companion on this 
visit to the Tolstoy museum was a dis- 
tinguished American writer and literary 
critic—Dr. Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt 
University. Dr. Mims said he regarded 
this as the greatest museum ever erected to 
the memory of a literary man. 


After leaving the museum, we went to 
the Tolstoy mansion where the author lived 
for over twenty years. Though it was 
spoken of as a mansion and so regarded by 
the Russians, this home was in no sense 
palatial. Many middle-class Americans 
have as large homes with better furnishings. 
The home was, however, comfortable; and, 
while simply furnished, yet it showed that 
the occupants had been people of refine- 


ment and good taste. The rooms in this 
mansion were exceedingly small; Tolstoy’s 
office was not much larger than the desks of 
many American writers and _ professors. 
Everything in the mansion showed him to 
be a man of simple taste. This home is 
owned by the government and open to 
visitors for a nominal admission. At least 
one of Tolstoy’s children and several of his 
grandchildren live in Moscow. 

As great as the Tolstoy museum is, it 
does not compare with the Lenin museum. 
This collection of letters, posters, books, 
pictures, clothes, furniture, statues, paint- 
ings, flags, and everything Lenin ever 
owned, and sometimes one is led to think 
everything he ever touched, has been as- 
sembled here in a huge building of four 
stories. Thousands of people visit this 
museum daily. It is always crowded. Like 
Lenin’s tomb, it is a shrine. This is one 
place our Intourist guides did not take us; 
we saw it on our own initiative. I think they 
would have preferred that we not visit this 
exhibit where indoctrination of the youth 
in Communistic ideals is so self-evident. 

To write of all the interesting places we 
visited would fill a volume. One can only 
mention casually a few of them by name. 
There are the anti-religious museums main- 
tained for the purpose of discrediting 
religion. These are usually located in 
some famous old church of great historical 
note. Then the visitor can see the art 
galleries exhibiting the art of Russia, both 
old and new. Even an amateur can detect 
the superior quality of the old. The new art 
is too flashy, too much given to propa- 
ganda. There is the clinic for the Protec- 
tion of Mother and Child which I believe 
is original with the Soviets. I have never 
seen anything like it anywhere. It is a great 
educational agency for the spreading of in- 
formation regarding the health of mothers 
and children. Such museums should be 
founded in every country in the world. 
From the museums, we turned to visit the 
bureau of marriages and divorce; and from 
there to the courts to see a trial in which 
three judges—two women and a man—pre- 
sided. There were the factories and the 
collective farms, but these are a story in 
themselves. 

I turned again to the streets where I 
found the greatest lure. I watched the 
people go by. I was approached by a 
beggar. I could not understand his lan- 
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guage, but I did not mistake his plea for 
alms. I pondered: How can there be 
begging in a social order that boasts it has 
abolished classes? Why do the Soviets per- 
mit anyone to beg? Is it not in conflict 
with the doctrines of the Communistic 
philosophy? I went to my guide who, I 
had been told, was my interpreter and 
friend. I asked him about beggars. He 
became angry, incensed. He told me to 
pay no attention to them, but he did not 
explain why they beg on the streets of 
Moscow. I never found out. 


One morning at breakfast just before we 
left Moscow, two ministers seated at my 
table engaged in a conversation. The minis- 
ter from New Jersey said to the minister 
from California, ‘“‘are you going to take the 
long trip through Russia and go south from 
here, or will you take the short tour and go 
- out by the way of Finland?” The Cali- 
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fornia preacher replied, ‘‘I am leaving by 
way of Finland.” Whereupon the New 
Jersey minister asked, ‘‘won’t you miss a 
lot of good illustrations for your sermons 
next winter by taking the short route?’ 
As quick as a flash the California divine 
said, ‘I don’t intend to preach about hell 
all winter.” 


I found myself much in agreement with 
the California minister. The first thing | 
recorded in my diary after crossing the 
frontier into Finland was, ‘“Thank God, I 
am out of Russia.”” I would not want to 
live in Moscow or anywhere in the U. S. 
S. R. I found it, however, the most chal- 
lenging city in Europe today. It is vi- 
brant; itis growing; ithasafuture. Things 
are happening in Moscow. As an Ameri- 
can, I think I should find it an uncomfort- 
able place in which to live, but it certainly 
is a stimulating city to visit. 


MUSIC in Extreme Eastern Kentucky 


By MADALINE C. HATCHER, 
Teacher of English and Music in the Betsy Layne High School 


USIC in Eastern Kentucky is rapidly 

taking its place among the out- 

standing activities in the public 
high schools. Although music has not 
received the recognition it deserves, the 
progress in this field in the last two years 
has been such that it cannot be kept in the 
background any longer. 


Teachers and students alike are begin- 
ning to realize the meaning of the oft- 
repeated phrase, “‘Man cannot live by bread 
alone.” In the preparation of students for 
life outside of school, teaching cannot be 
restricted to the ‘‘three R’s.’”’ We must 
give more. 

The enjoyment of music is universal, 
however widely appreciation may differ. 
No gathering is complete without music in 
some form. The range of taste may vary 
from the technical compositions of the 
celebrated composers to the weird cadenzas 
of the mountain fiddler. Each is music in 
its own form. 


Some eight years ago the first Floyd 
County music festival was held in Prestons- 
burg, Kentucky. Invitations were sent to 
the high and consolidated schools asking 
each to bring any combinations of instru- 
ments and voices it could furnish. The 
festival was a rather chaotic affair but 
proved to be a splendid beginning. ‘‘Fid- 
dlers,’’ violinists, vocal and instrumental 
trios, whistlers, harmonica enthusiasts, glee 
clubs, bands, and soloists gave a great deal 
of variety to the occasion. Each rendered 
a self-chosen composition. Everything was 
heard that day from the strains of Brahms’ 
Lullaby to the St. Louis Blues. To the 
trained musician’s ear, some of the numbers 
were not very concordant; but the spirit 
was there. 


During the following six years, the county 
festival was held at various schools in the 
county. The number of schools entering 
decreased as the State contest numbers 
began to be used, but this was more than 
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made up in the improvement in quality of 
those remaining. 


Following the county festival, came the 
district contests. In 1936 the district 
meet was held at Paintsville. Only three 
counties were represented because of poor 
transportation facilities at that time. 


During the past year, Pikeville College, 
feeling that a great deal of service could 
be rendered by promoting better music in 
the surrounding section, invited the schools 
of Pike, Floyd, Johnson, Letcher, and 
Magoffin to attend a Feast of Music to be 
held in the halls of that institution. The 
date set for the feast was Friday of Music 
Week. At this meeting the representatives 
of nine high schools came together and 
each school presented numbers during the 
afternoon and evening programs. Three 
bands, five glee clubs, three vocal trios, one 
Little German Band, and a large group of 
vocal and instrumental soloists took part 
inthe program. The competitive idea was 
absent and each school was permitted to 
choose its own selection. It was easy to 
detect an improvement in the quality of 
the numbers and in the skill with which 
they were rendered. 


In December of the past year, Pikeville 
College again called together the music 
teachers of the adjoining counties to plan 
another event for the spring of this year. 
The date decided upon was May 7. 


An improvement in the quality of the 
music played has been accompanied by an 
increase in the number of participants. 
Jenkins High School, Letcher County, is 
expected to enter a forty-piece band and 
twenty-five singers. Cumberland High 
School, Pike County, will be represented 
by a thirty-piece band and fifty singers. 
Betsy Layne, Floyd County, plans to send 
an eighteen-piece band and two glee clubs 
of forty members each. Pikeville College 
Academy will be represented by a group of 
forty singers and a number of instrumental 
soloists. Many other schools are expected 
to be represented on the program but have 
not sent information as to the membership 
of their groups. 


The ‘‘Feast’’ will be presided over by 
Miss Alta Mae Lombard, head of the 
Music Department of Pikeville College. 

Superintendents and principals are awak- 
ening to the fact that music can play an 


important part in the curriculum of our 
schools, and that the best results cannot 
be gotten when only two or three short 
periods per week are allotted to the build- 
ing up of a program of music in the schools. 

An abundance of latent talent has been 
discovered in the students who have thus 
far taken part, and may the time speedily 
come when the teaching of public school 
music may be provided for all of the grades 
in our schools. A beginning has been made 
and we are looking forward to a future 
bright with promise! 


School Library Question Box 


QUESTION: What is the State approved 
list of books for elementary school libraries? 


ANSWER: The February issue of the 
Educational Bulletin, published by the 
State Department of Education, will con- 
tain a list of books for elementary school 
libraries. Upon publication this will be- 
come the State approved list for schools on 
this level. 


Note: Send questions to the Super- 
visor of Public School Libraries, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 


THE TREASURE CHEST OF LITER- 
ATURE, Eighth Year—Complete. Price 
$1.08 (pp. 625). Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The purpose of the Treasure Chest of 
Literature is to make the best children’s 
literature of the ages available in modern 
books; suited in gradation, appearance, 
editing, and cost to the schools of the 
present day. Adequate attention is given 
to both the major forms in which literature 
appears—prose and poetry. Throughout 
the book there are questions; “‘Guide to 
Understanding and Appreciation.”” In the 
footnotes there are words and their mean- 
ings. The selections are appropriate and 
well grouped. There is a splendid intro- 
duction for the teachers and pupils. There 
is an explanatory note before each chapter, 
which will lend a better understanding of 
the material to follow. The illustrations 
are well chosen. This is a very complete 
and well organized book for eighth-grade 
literature. 





Building Your Own Security" 


By HARPER GATTON, 
Madisonville, Kentucky 


NE definite need is outstanding all 
over the world. It may be summed 
up by the word, “‘security.”” Our 

industrial civilization possesses the tools 
by which plenty can be produced for all 
but it has not yet learned how to keep up 
the prosperity which it creates. In 1929 
our wealth was great but not safe. Our 
coming prosperity will not be secure unless 
we make it so. In spite of scientific and 
mechanical inventions, accident, illness, old 
age, and unemployment hang like a 
shadow over every wage earner. Security— 
social security—is the crying need of this 
generation. 


The Social Security Act of 1935 was 
designed to dispel some of these shadows of 


insecurity. It is not a panacea for all. 


social problems nor is it a final measure, 
but it is at least a beginning in the right 
direction. It represents one of the most 
stupendous programs ever undertaken by 
any government. The total fund that will 
be accrued under this Act will reach ap- 
proximately forty-seven billions of dollars 
within forty-three years. This is almost 
fifty per cent greater than the present 
entire debt of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


The Act has attempted to deal with three 
problems of Social Security—public assist- 
ance, age retirement benefits, and unem- 
ployment compensation. One of the most 
important provisions of the Act is its 
exemptions. Among the exempt types of 
employment are found doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, farmers, owners of business 
enterprises, government employees, and 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. Apparently the authors 
of the Act felt that people following these 
professions and businesses are in position to 
build their own security and so all of us who 
teach should not only practice principles of 
thrift but we should teach these principles 
to our charges. 


A thrift program for building security 
should include a bank account in a good 
bank, life insurance with a good company, 


* This article is written at the request of the Editor. 


and living protection reserve well protected. 
Good banks and reputable life insurance 
companies are ready to render service, and 
when we consider our living protection 
reserve, it is gratifying to discover how 
rapidly a few dollars saved each month will 
accumulate even at a low rate of interest 
over a period of years. It is not necessary 
to wait until five hundred or even one hun- 
dred dollars is on hand to start an invest- 
ment plan, since there are several safe 
investments entirely free from speculation 
which pay a fair rate of interest on small 
monthly payments. 


United States Savings Bonds have been 
on hand at post offices throughout the 
country for nearly two years. They were 
conceived for people with relatively limited 
means who desire to save money over a 
period of years. They are issued in various 
denominations beginning as low as twenty- 
five dollars and are sold on a discount basis 
to yield 2.90 per cent if held for a period of 
ten years to maturity. $18.75 invested in 
one of these bonds today will return to the 
purchaser $25 ten years hence. This is a 
safe, simple, and convenient way to add 
one dollar to every three that you can set 
aside for future security. 


Leading magazines advertise other safe 
methods of saving money in systematic 
fashion. One reputable seventy-two million 
dollar company doing business in the 
United States and Canada converts month- 
ly payments of $10.50 into $2,500 after 180 
months. Then if the $2,500 is not desired 
in cash the company will pay a monthly 
income of $24.70 each month for ten years 
(a total of $2,964), or a monthly income of 
$18.02 for fifteen years (a total of $3,643.60). 
It is fun when interest and time converts 
total payments of $1,890 into repayments of 
$3,643.60. Of course, payments of other 
size result in correspondingly increased or 
decreased maturity values. When we 
realize that of every one hundred average 
Americans today twenty-five years of age 
only ten will be self-supporting when the 
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age sixty-five is reached, surely we should 
be impressed with the need for ‘‘building 
our own security.” 


It is very costly to defer this matter. Mr. 
A. saved $12,500 from twenty-one to 
thirty-one years of age. He then spent all 
that he made for thirty-four years. Mr. B. 
spent all that he made from twenty-one to 
fifty-five and saved $12,500 from fifty-five 
to sixty-five years of age. Both of these 
men saved the same amount for ten years 
and spent all they made for thirty-four 
years but the difference is $87,500 in favor 
of Mr. A. because he saved his $12,500 
early in life and invested it at 51% per cent 
compound interest, which amounted to 


$100,000 when he was sixty-five years old, 
while Mr. B. who put off saving his $12,500 
had only that amount, or $87,500 less when 
he reached sixty-five years of age. 


The concern of our government in the 
matter of Social Security should convince 
those of us not included under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act to begin 
building our own security immediately. 
Those of us who avoid speculation, consult 
our bankers in the selection of the best way 
to save small amounts each month, and 
then faithfully and systematically adhere 
to the plan will find that the pleasure 
which comes from this type of building is 
satisfying. 


Are Teachers Truants? 


By C. R. HousgE, Jr., 
Director Census and Attendance Department, Covington Public Schools 


ERHAPS I am out of order, but I raise 
the question of attendance at educa- 
tional meetings and appreciation of 

the work of the committees, speakers, 
musicians. On the other hand, although 
only an attendance worker, perhaps I am 
justified in commenting as Ido. My work 
puts me and my co-workers on the firing 
line of the whole educational front. Or, 
to give the figure of speech a more peaceful 
tone, as an attendance worker I am your 
ambassador in difficult situations; I feel the 
effects of anything you do or fail to do. 
Please believe me. 


But to get back to my topic: An educa- 
tional meeting should have an attendance 
officer for ‘‘truant’’ educators! Why not? 
Have you ever worked on a committee, 
arranging meeting places, speakers, pro- 
grams—and then have a mere handful 
present? Have you, as a speaker, had to 
compete with conversation in the audience? 
Or talk toempty seats? Or have stragglers 
come in when you are half through your 
talk? Did you have to talk across miles 
of empty seats to solid rows in the rear? 
And did the audience move forward to fill 
up the front seats when you asked them 
to move up closer to the ‘fountain of 


wisdom’? Did they, as educators, show 
their good breeding, culture, sportsman- 
ship, by filling up the front seats, or did 
they walk out? 


Did you ever, as a teacher of music, as a 
director of a band, orchestra, or glee club, 
get the participants out for practice, work 
hard and faithfully yourself—then have 
your offering relegated to an obscure place 
on the program? Have you ever known 
the disappointment of opening a meeting 
(on time) and have an audience you could 
count on the fingers of one hand? 


Have you ever shared in the disappoint- 
ment of the pupils? Have you heard them 
say: ‘“‘Why don’t the teachers come to 
hear us sing, or play? If our teachers had 
prepared to teach a lesson and we did not 
attend class, we would ‘get it.’ And if we 
stood out in the hall, laughing and talking, 
disturbing those within the auditorium, we 
would ‘get it.’ And if we came to class late 
we would ‘get it.’’’ Can you blame them? 


It costs money to attend some educa- 
tional meeting; but others are closer home. 
And a teacher does not lose any pay by 
attending. I imagine that if pay checks 
for the month were handed out at the 
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current educational meeting the percentage 
of attendance would suddenly jump! 


An educational meeting costs our various 
associations money, but it is money well 
spent. Unless we co-operate by attending 
we are paying for something we do not get. 


Some of you will hate me for saying that 
an educational meeting is more than an 
opportunity to greet old friends (that is 
important and satisfying, however). It is 
more than trying to get a new job (that is 
sometimes important). It is more than 
“having a good time’”’ whatever your inter- 
pretation of that is (this, too, is important). 
It is more than meeting your ‘‘one and 
only” (this is very important!). 

But let us not have it said that the tail is 
wagging the dog. The amenities of an 
educational meeting are many; but equally 
or more important are the responsibilities. 


What is your percentage of attendance? 
What did you learn? What new idea or 
new slant on a problem did you take home 
with you? To be sure, we do find much to 
disagree with at an educational meeting; we 
find much theory. Those of us actually in 
the field and at work know this. But 
usually we can find, through the inter- 
change of experiences, something worth- 
while. At the recent meeting of the Tri- 
State Conference on Pupil Personnel held 
in Cleveland one ‘‘old-timer”’ said (speaking 
of money and time spent on truant and 
problem children) ‘‘Aren’t you trying to 
make a mahogany board out of a plain old 
pine plank?” ‘But,’ countered another, 
“if we succeed in making just one mahogany 
board, isn’t that effort worthwhile?’’ So 
what? If we get just one new idea—just 
one! 


Just as we need a rejuvenation of the 
spirit, so we need to awaken and consider 
our educational philosophy and techniques. 
We have too many educational back- 
sliders! Some, who don’t go to church, 
may reason: “I can bea Christian and not 
go to church; I do what is right.’””’ Some 
educators may reason: ‘I can be a progres- 
sive educator without those educational 
meetings; I know how to teach or adminis- 
trate; I have my A.B. or my X.Y.Z.” But, 
brother, you may be standin’ in the need of 
prayer—educational prayer! You may need 
to have your educational faith tested or 
rejuvenated. 
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I am not taking a ‘“‘holier than thou” 
attitude on this. I, too, have sinned. But 
out of sympathy for those responsible for 
educational meetings and a realization of 
my own inadequacy, I have had a “reju- 
venation’”’ and have resolved to do better. 
Come and join me, and let us all sing 
“When the RollIs Called . . . . I'll 
be there and, as an ‘“‘amen’’—ON TIME. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book CompANy—R. F. Grizzell, Box 115, 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 


Ginn & ComPpany—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. HeatH & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HouGHToN MIFFLIN CompANy—Mr. Thomas 0. 
Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsburg, Kentucky. 


MAcMILLAN CompANy—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 

Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louisville, 
Kentucky. : 


Ranp-McNALLy ComPpANY—Mr. Roy Worthington. 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


Scott, FORESMAN AND CoMPANY—Mr. W. F. Jones, 
325 College St., Winchester, Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


SouTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoMPANY—Mr. H. A. 
Brandon, 937 Eleventh Street, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING ComMPpANY—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


Tue Jonn C. Winston CompaANy—Mr. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book EncycLtopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
1006 So. Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 





A Study of Wheat 


A study of wheat planned and prepared by Elsie A. Wygant, Chair- 
man of the Elementary Department, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago; Dorothy E. Willy, Co-director of the Kindergarten-Primary 
Department, Chicago Normal College; and Isabella Compton, of 
the Elementary Department, Bell School, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
The study is page-numbered to the World Book Encyclopedia. 


PART II 


VI. New INTERESTS LEADING TOWARD 
FutTuRE ACTIVITIES 


This unit might lead to a study of: (1) Trans- 
portation, (2) other industries in the community, 
and (3) other grains used as food, such as rice. 


REPORT OF ACTUAL CLASSROOM 
PROCEDURE 


The experiences and interests of the group will 
determine when and in what form this unit would 
best be given. Perhaps, for a group who live on 
farms, the latter part of the work alone would be 
valuable; a town group, on the other hand, might 
find the farm experiences the right material. Check 
on your group inventory the first of the year to 
locate the interests, experiences, and needs of your 
particular group and then plan your work accord- 
ingly. The account given below tells what was 
done by a group of children living in and near a 
small town. No attempt is made to describe all 
the activities in which they engaged. 


I. APPROACH 


In the spring the children planned activities for 
the summer vacation. In the fall they held an 
exhibit showing results of the summer activities. 
Vegetables, fruits, and grains which they had raised 
on their farms were displayed. This stimulated a 
discussion of the farmer’s work and the care and 
d'sposal of his crops. Questions were asked con- 
cerning what the farmer did with his wheat and a 
study of wheat was then planned. 


II. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


A. CHILDREN’S OBJECTIVES. 
These questions and many more were asked by the 
children and formed the basis for study: 
. Why do not all farmers plant wheat? (7732) 
. How is wheat planted? (7733, 5659, 6846) 
. How is wheat threshed? (7733, 6018, 7159) 
. How is wheat taken to the mill? 
. Where does the wheat go when it drops down 
the hole at the mill? (2488) 
. How is wheat cut? (7732, 6015, 7159) 
. How is flour made? (2486--2490) 
. How does the engine run the grinder? 
. How do they sack flour? (2488) 
. Do they weigh the sacks? (2488) 
. Who sews the sacks? 
. What does the’miller do with the flour? 


13. How does the baker make so much bread? 
(934) 


14. How large are the pans? 
15. To whom does the grocer sell flour? 
16. What other things made of wheat does he 
aie) sell in the store? (7736, 7732, 938, 
68 


B. TEACHER’s OBJECTIVES. See Part I. 


III. DEVELOPMENT OF CONTENT 


When the children were discussing their problems 
they soon realized that some of them knew a great 
deal about wheat and others very little. They de- 
cided that even though a number of them lived on 
farms, the rest should go and see the wheat threshed, 
as it was so much fun. Claude invited them to 
come to his home. The children themselves made 
arrangements for visiting the farm and getting the 
truck. Each child was made responsible for finding 
out certain information. They decided that the 
class officers should sit in the back of the truck since 
they were responsible for the others. 


Claude was the conductor of the trip and ex- 
plained all he could. The happiest part of all was 
the ride in the wagons with the men. The group 
had so much to tell when they came back and the 
other children asked so many questions that they 
decided to write it all in a big book and call it the 
Class Yearbook. 


It was suggested that the book would be more fun 
to read if they put in illustrations, as they like 
books best with colored pictures. Various books 
were then examined to see how a book should be 
made. The Table of Contents was noticed and the 
children decided to put one in their book. One 
child, in reading a Table of Contents, found a story 
of wheat, so they all had to find stories. These 
reference books were used in gaining more informa- 
tion concerning wheat. When they heard about the 
people who lived long ago, one child said, ‘‘My! 
didn’t they have an awfully hard time.” They 
tried to make the primitive man’s tools and to plow 
and harrow the ground and plant wheat. Some of 
the wheat seeds were planted in the house, and there 
was great excitement when the little plants pushed 
clods of dirt up in the air. 


They were intensely interested in their trips to 
the flour mill (2488), bakery, and grocery store. 
They came back with pictures, flour sieves, samples 
of flour in various stages, silk cloth used for bolting, 
cookies, and boxes of wheat krumbles. They put 
everything they could into the Yearbook. Letters 
were written to the owners, expressing thanks for 
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their courtesy. There was great excitement when 
Mr. Dickey, who owns the flour mil], answered their 
letters. 


Stories were read to them telling how primitive 
people made flour. When they heard this, one child 
said, “I am going to see if I can make flour that 
way.” Others decided to help, so they pounded 
wheat stalks with long sticks (934) to get the kernels 
and then crushed the grain between stones. They 
decided to use their flour in making something to eat. 


Someone suggested that they might buy some 
flour at the grocery store and then see which flour 
made the best things. Before they could buy flour, 
they had to recognize coins and know the value of 
money and how to make change. Practice periods 
were given for several days and then they tried out 
to see which one should carry the money and buy 
the flour. 

They decided to make cookies, since they thought 
their flour was not fine enough for bread. Recipes 
were brought from home and read aloud and one 
was chosen. Practice periods were given again, 
this time in measuring. Each child worked on a 

committee, but all helped to measure ingredients. 
The cookies were cut with their new animal cookie 
cutter and baked. They decided that the cookies 
made with their flour were just as good as the others 
but harder to eat. They served the cookies at the 
Christmas party. 

The children were so pleased with the grocery 
store which they visited that they decided they 
must have one in the classroom, but it must be 
“big enough to get in.” They arranged the neces- 
sary committees and each one chose his or her work. 
Careful measuring was necessary in order to make 
the shelves strong enough to hold their materials. 
Cartons were brought from home to be sold. Chil- 
dren reported the cost of articles and made signs for 
the shelves. Scales were needed for weighing 
articles, so they learned to use the pound and half- 
pound. Dramatic plays were carried out in their 
free periods, and the air was filled with loud tele- 
phone calls while the grocer was kept busy putting 
up orders and making change. 

After a child had finished telling about wheat one 
day, another child said, ‘‘that sounds like a poem.” 
The first one said proudly, ‘‘it is a poem.”’ Several 
of the others said they could give poems, too. A 
suggestion was made that they might put them in 
the Yearbook. The children found, in various 
books, poems which they liked and read them to 
the group. Discussions were held as to what con- 
stitutes a poem, and poems were composed by those 
who wished to. 

One of the most enjoyable activities was the 
preparation of a Wheat Movie to show the other 
children in assembly. They decided on the most 
important scenes, chose the ones they wanted to 
represent, and each did a part. These drawings 
were made on large sheets of bogus paper. Captions 
were chosen for each picture and printed. Each 
child, carrying a large picture with a caption at- 
tached, came in at one door and went out the other. 
Thus they formed a continuous procession. Original 
poems and stories about wheat were also given in 
assembly. It was an exciting day. 

We had another exciting day when the small book, 
telling about their wheat experiences, came back 
from the binders. A book they had helped to make 
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meant so much more than other books. This one 
was placed in the library for other children to read. 


IV. OuTCoMEs IN HABITS AND ATTITUDES AND IN 
SUBJECTS OF STUDY 
A. DuRING THE PROGRESS OF THE UNIT and after 
it was finished, the teacher checked the results, 
watching particularly for better personal and 
social conduct. 
B. CORRELATIONS. 
1. Reading. 
The children learned to use the Table of 
Contents in order to find the necessary ma- 
terialin books. They learned to use various 
kinds of reference materials to help solve 
their problems. Keener interest in reading 
was manifested by practically the entire 
group at the close of this unit. 


2. Composition. 

Ability was gained in good sentence structure 
in speeches and letters. They were taught the 
meaning of sentence and paragraph. They 
learned the correct form for writing letters 
and stories and they learned when to use 
capital letters and such marks of punctuation 
as a period andacomma. They were taught 
the need of making outlines before composing 
and they were taught how to make them. 
They became greatly interested in words, and 
they added new words—such as wholesale, 
combine, bolters—to their vocabularies. Oppor- 
tunities were given for creative expression in 
poetry and stories. 


3. Industrial Arts. 
The children were intensely interested in the 
development of wheat from a raw material to 
a finished product. They were also interested 
in the origin and development of the tools 
which are used. By contrasting modern ard 
primitive tools, they gained a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the machinery used today. 

4. Geography. 
The children learned that in order to havea 
good crop the wheat field must be located 
where there is good soil, rainfall, and cool 
temperatures part of the year. They began 
to see why people raised wheat on many farms 
near them. They even asked some farmers 
why they did not plant wheat and reported 
the answers back to the group. 

5. History. 
Through studying the work of the farmer, 
miller, baker, and grocer, the children gained 
a better understanding of the interdependence 
and need of co-operation among the people 
who work in the community. 

6. Numbers. 
A need was felt for learning to tell time, to 
know the liquid and linear measures, to 
understand such fractional parts as half and 
one-fourth, to recognize United States money, 
to know the value of money, and to know how 
to add simple numbers. Practice was given 
in short drill periods, to all children who 
needed it. 

7. Spelling. 
The children became conscious of a need for 
knowing how to spell words. Those who 
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could spell a few words began teaching the Crissey F., ‘“‘The Story of Foods” (Rand 
others. This led to an interest in learning to McNally). 

spell new words. Practice periods were given Knowlton, Philip A., ‘First Lessons in Ge- 
to such work. ography” (Macmillan), and “Introduction to 


: World Geography.” 
8. Fine and Manual Arts. Lincoln School Stal, “Curriculum Making in 
A slight growth in skill in drawing and paint- 


an Elementary School” (Ginn). 
ing and in the use of tools was gained. Shepperd, E. P., ‘‘Geography for Beginners” 
(Rand-McNally). 


Smith, J. R., ‘‘Home Folks” (Rand-McNally). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Storm, Ashley Van, and Davis, K. C., ‘‘How 
ple of Sur J t <DL to Teach Agriculture” (Lippincott). 
y ma- . nemo sanadlliceaclenidieabaienas Wilson, Archie D., ‘‘Field Crops’ (Webb 
arious Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn.). 
shen The following subjects, arranged alphabetically Watson, Elizabeth, ‘The Story of Bread” 
ading and with page numbers indicated, refer the teacher (Harper). 


to the information and illustrations i in THE WoRLD 
Book ENCYCLOPEDIA useful in developing this unit. 


Agriculture, 93-106. Cookery, 1649-1650. 
Bran, 921-922. Egypt, 2146-2148. 


mm . Pamphlets from Flour and Cereal Companies. 


Continental Baking Company, New York, 
“The Story of Bread.” 


wen Bread, 934-937. Flail, 2461-2462. Fleischmann Company, New York, ‘Bread 
"Thee Breakfast Foods, 938. Flour, 2486-2490. and Its Ingredients.” : 
Resin Civilization, 1444-1449. Gluten, 2845. International Harvester Company, Agricul- 
etters Tndiane (agriculture and industry), 3405. ture Extension Dept., 606 S. Michigan Ave., 
O use Irrigation, 3553-3559. Chicago, ‘“‘The Story of Bread.” 

lation Macaroni, 4168-4170. Pillsbury Flour Mill, Minneapolis, Minn., 
aught Persia (mud oven), 5500. “The Story of Bread.” 

posing Plow, 5659-5662. Postum Cereal Company, Education Dept., 


them. Battle Creek, Mich., ‘‘Hidden Treasure.” 


Quaker Oats Company, School Health Service, 
80 E. Jackson St., Chicago, ‘Grain Through 
the Ages,” ‘‘Hop O’ the Mill.” 

Russell-Miller Milling Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., “Inspection and Merchandising 
of Wheat Flour.” 


wor Reaping Machine, 6014-6018. 
torn Siberia (outdoor oven), 6589. 
‘ssn Stone Age, 6845-6846. 

oe in Thrashing Machine, 7159-7160. 

| Traction Engine or Tractor, 7233. 
Wheat, 7731-7736. 

Windmill, 7791-7792. 


in the Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, 
rial to B. SUPPLEMENTARY READING. New York, “Fifty Ways of Serving Shredded 
rested : Wheat.” 

- tools . Books for Children’s Use. Washburn-Crosby Company, Minneapolis, 
n and Balch, A. G., “Good Times at Grandpa’s” Minn., “Macaroni and Spaghetti,” “Baking 


yrecia- 


(Newson). 

Hall, J., Second Grade Leaflets on Mills, Flour, 
Threshing Time at Home and in Other 
Countries (Francis Parker School, Chicago). 


Better Bread,” ‘‘The Story of Wheat from 
Seed to Flour.” 


. Visual Aids. 


lave a é 
is Hopki Willi “Ss His F. a. Pictures. 

— Stories” a. a “The Song of the Lark,” Jules Breten. 
began Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, ‘‘The Here and Now “The Gleaners,” Jean-Francois Millet 
“ta Story Books” (Dutton). _{(Brown- Robertson, New York). 

rmers Orton, Helen F., ‘‘Bobby of Cloverfield Farm” The Big Sheaf, Gevitner (Art Exten- 
sorted and “Prince and Rover at Cloverfield Farm” sion Society, 415 Madison Ave., New 


(Stokes). 
Serl, Emma, “Work-a-Day Doings on the 
Farm” (Silver, Burdett). 


York) 
“The Harvesters,’ Breughel (Art News, 
59 W. 45th St., New York). 


er. Skinner, Ada M., ‘‘A Child’s Book of Country Harvest Scenes of the World (Inter- 

xained Stories’ (Duffield), national Harvester Co., Chicago). 

— Smith, E. Boyd, ‘The Country Book"’ (Stokes). . Stereographs. 

people Smith, E. Boyd, “The Railroad Book” (Hough- Nos. 309, 309-1 (2), 442, 845, 845-1, 851, 
ton Mifflin). ; 851-1, 861 (Keystone View Co., Mead- 
Weedon, Lucy L., “From the Grain to the ville, Pa.). 

ne, to Loaf” —— Slides 

es, to Zirbes, Laura, ‘‘The Story of Milk and : $ 

if and Workers” (Keyst Vi Co.. M : Nos. 147, 177, 178, 179, 199, 218, 233, 

ohne jem ene (? Sy A 257, 479, 488, 497, 398’ (Keystone View 

w how Co., Meadville, Pa.}. 


given 
1 who 


ed for 
> who 


. Books for the Teacher's Use. 


Bengston, Nels A., and Griffith, Donee, ‘‘The 
Wheat Industry” (Macmillan). 

Carpenter, Frank G., ‘‘How the World Is Fed” 
(American Book). 

Chamberlain, James F., ‘‘How We Are Fed” 
(Macmillan). 


. Films. 

“Our Daily Bread” (General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, New York). 

Chart, Slide, and Reel Division, Agri- 
culture Extension Dept., International 
Harvester Company, 606 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DIC- 
TIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. List Price, 
$1.28; with Thumb Index, $1.52. Pub- 
lished 1936, Winston Publishing Company. 


Here is a scholarly and attractive volume. 
The type is large and the plan makes use 
easy, even for young pupils. There is only 
one word list—a single, all-inclusive list 
which contains not only the ample vocabu- 
lary, but also geographic, historical, Bibli- 
cal, mythological, and literary names, as 
well as abbreviations, prefixes and suffixes, 
and common foreign words (46,000 terms 
in all). There are frequent lists of synonyms 
and thousands of well chosen verbal illus- 
trations showing usage and different shades 
of meaning. The treatment of geographic 
mames is another remarkable feature. 
Definitions are unusually full and informa- 
tive. In addition there are specific cross 
references. The illustrations are abundant 
and excellent. There are ten beautiful full- 
color plates of wild and domestic animals, 
fishes, etc., and on the reverse side of each 
plate appears a discussion, explaining the 
things in which boys and girls are most 
interested. A real contribution to Ameri- 
can education. The Winston Simplified 
Dictionary will serve to open wide the gates 
of language to American boys and girls. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF HOME 
LIFE, By Ta.sot, LyTLE, PEARSON, AND 
Jounson. Published by American Book 
Company. (pp. 515.) 


The purpose of this book is to help boys 
and girls develop proper attitudes and 
appreciations of homemaking. All funda- 
mental homemaking subject matter which 
is of interest to boys and girls is organized 
into it. Questions, suggested activities, 
and references for more detailed work have 
been inserted at the close of each chapter, 
in an effort to promote reading and to 
assist the teacher in the organization of 
class activities in the guidance of home 
projects. - There are noted quotations at 
the beginning of each chapter; for instance, 
at the beginning of the chapter on ‘‘Select- 
ing a Vocation,”’ there is this line; ‘‘Blessed 
is he who has found his work; let him ask 


no other blessedness’’—Carlyle. The illus- 
trations are very appropriate. This book 
is priceless for children and others in the 
task of everyday living. The index shows 
the abundance of information to be found 
in the book. 


AMERICAN HISTORY, By Sovutn- 
WORTH AND SOUTHWORTH. Complete Edi- 
Published by Iroquois Book Com- 


tion. 
pany. 


This is a very complete, extensive, well 
written book, covering the history of our 
country from its discovery and exploration 
up to and including the present time. The 
student is taken through each step by 
means of the accepted topical method of 
representing history. In addition to that, 
the Table of Contents is grouped into ten 
major units for the convenience of those 
who wish to follow the unit method. The 
questions at the end of each chapter pro- 
vide an opportunity for self-expression and 
review for each pupil. The illustrations 
are outstanding from the standpoint of 
artistic appeal and historic value. Each 
picture is accompanied by a legend giving 
it closer relationship to the historic facts. 
All in all, this is an extremely interesting, 
well planned text. 


COMMUNITIES OF MEN—Volume 
III. By RuGG AND KRUEGER. Published 
by Ginn and Company, 1936 (pp. 392). 


This book is divided into four parts. 
1. Stories of FourCommunities. 2. Ameri- 
can Communities. 3. How American Com- 
munities Grew—The Gateways to Our 
Country. 4. Why Communities Begin 
Where They Do. The book shows com- 
munities growing from their original settle- 
ment molded by the conditions of a new 
country and new ways of living. There is 
much history, geography, and economic 
and social life organized around the concept 
of “community” as the way men live 
together. This is an interesting, easy book 
to read with an index, pronunciation list, 
and very good illustrations. It will be a 
good book for supplementary reading in 
social science in junior high school. 
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What Is the Contribution of the School 
to the Development of Character? 


By J. D. WILLIAMs, 
Director University School, University of Kentucky, Lexington 


HARACTER education is one of the 
live topics of the day. Alert and 
informed persons are realizing that 
fine characters do not just happen. Inci- 
dental, haphazard, spotted, and periodical 
attacks upon the problem of developing 
character result in much wasted time, 
money, and energy, and may even result 
in defeating the purpose to such an extent 
as to be worse than nothing. 

One of the first facts that the schools face 
is that they alone do not do all of the 
teaching. Parents, church workers, com- 
panions, the movies, the radio, books, 
magazines, newspapers—in fact, all of the 
experiences of the child are his teachers. All 
of his waking hours are learning hours. The 
school must have a clear picture of every 
child’s life outside of school before a satis- 
factory beginning can be made in character 
development. This will require the closest 
co-operation of the home toward the accom- 
plishment of objectives acceptable to both 
home and school. For the school to set up 
standards of conduct and morals which 
receive either opposition or indifference on 
the part of the home is to throw the child 
into a situation which forces him into a 
state of insecurity, or places him on the road 
toward developing a dual personality. Most 
teachers will readily recall in their own 
experiences children who were problems at 
home, yet were apparently normal at 
school. 

During school years all children should 
be protected in so far as is possible from the 
feeling of insecurity which is serious enough 
even when all is done that can be done. To 
illustrate the above statement a poem 
written by an Oklahoma high school boy is 
reproduced— 


YOUTH 


You see youth as a joyous thing 

About which love and laughter cling; 
You see youth as a joyous elf 

Who sings sweet songs to please himself. 


You see his laughing, sparkling eyes 

To take earth’s wonders with surprise. 
You think him free from cares and woes, 
And naught of fears you think he knows, 
You see him tall, naively bold. 

You glimpse these things, for you are old. 


But I, I see him otherwise— 

An unknown fear within his eyes. 

He works and plays, and never knows 
Where he is called nor why he goes. 
Each youth sustains within his breast 
A vague and infinite unrest. 

He goes about in still alarm, 

With shrouded future at his arm, 
With longings that can find no tongue. 
I see him thus, for I am young. 


Security is a word which is taking on new 
meaning because of the thought that is 
being given it by organized society at the 
present time. We all want security. The 
schools could provide something of an 
artificial security by providing fixed rou- 
tines and assignments, and by making 
decisions for the pupils. Life outside of 
school is not like that. A child who is the 
victim of such a school is terrified when he 
can no longer depend upon the school’s 
artificial pattern, but must face a universe 
in which everything is changing all the 
time. Real security is found by the 
individual when he can use his intelligence 
to adjust himself to his circumstances, 
either by changing his environment which 
he can control to a limited degree, or by 
controlling the way he meets his problems, 
which is far more important. 

Schools in all parts of the country today 
are aggressively attacking the problem of 
making experiences real, normal, living 
situations, rather than those found only in 
schools that contribute mainly to more 
school experiences witheut contributing to 
the general life-long improvement of the 
child. This problem is being attacked by 
the curriculum specialist, the psychologist, 
and the educational philosopher today. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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A Study of Local School Units 
in Kentucky 


By J. W. BROOKER, 


Project Director State Department 
of Education 


OR SEVERAL months the various 
school districts of the State have been 
engaged in a careful study evaluating 
the present school program and promulgat- 
ing programs of school improvement for the 
future. The study is being financed by the 
Federal Government as Official Project 
5-119—*‘A Study of Local School Units,” 
through an allotment of $62,500 secured for 
Kentucky by Superintendent H. W. Peters, 
on March 1, 1936. 

Local school officials have long felt the 
need of a study of this character, but, due 
to press of duties of their offices and lack of 
finances, such studies have not been under- 
taken heretofore in the majority of the 
school districts of the State. 


The chief purpose of the study may be 
summarized from the standpoint of the 
federal government, the State govern- 
ment, and local school authorities. The 
primary interest which the federal gov- 
ernment has in the study is to furnish 
employment for those who are needy and 
unemployed. The State is interested in 
the study in order that it may have a con- 
crete, tangible program toward which to 
direct its efforts over a period of years. 
Local school authorities and. citizens are 
interested because it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to determine the exact status of the 
present school system and to formulate 
plans for a more effective school organiza- 
tion toward which to work in the future. 

The plan of organization of the study 
provides for one person in each county to 
be assigned to the office of the local school 
superintendents, for the purpose of gather- 
ing the necessary data to determine the 
present status of the school organization. 
These persons, referred to as statisticians, 
under the terms of the allotment were 


employed from the relief rolls. Approxi- 
mately one hundred twenty such persons 
have been engaged on the program until, at 
the present time, fairly complete data have 
been secured from each of the school dis- 
tricts in the State. In some few counties 
it was impossible to secure eligible help and 
in such cases data were secured from the 
files of the Department of Education. The 
plan of organization further provides for a 
State advisory committee. The State 
advisory committee, in addition to the 
director, consists of four assistant directors, 
Messrs. G. I. Barnes, A. N. Duke, Sr., 
J. P. Jarvis, and Freddie Riddle, together 
with staff members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and professors of school 
administration at the University of Ken- 
tucky and other State institutions of 
higher Jearning. It is the function of the 
State advisory committee, or rather sub- 
committees from this group, to study, 
analyze, and interpret the data concerning 
the present school program, and upon the 
basis of such study to develop a more desir- 
able program for the future. After these 
sub-committees, together with the local 
superintendents, have made such a study, 
a meeting is called of all boards of educa- 
tion in a given county, as well as a number 
of outstanding citizens representing the 
different sections of the county. This group, 
known as a local advisory committee, has 
the duty of advising and counseling with 
the State advisory committee in the for- 
mulation of a desirable, long-time school 
program for the county. This long-time 
program includes the selection of permanent 
school centers where elementary and high 
school children may be brought together in 
sufficient numbers to afford a more desir- 
able school program, a comparison of 
present costs with estimated costs of the 
proposed desirable program, and suggested 
first step for putting the proposed program 
into operation. 

Meetings with local advisory committees 
have been held in twenty-three counties 
and tentative drafts of a report of the study 
have been prepared for each. Complete 
reports of the study have already been 
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prepared and released to the public for 
Franklin and Fleming counties. In the 
counties where the study has been con- 
ducted there has been only a negligible dis- 
senting criticism, while on the other hand, 
many favorable reports of the study have 
gone forth to neighboring counties, with 
the result that, at the present time, school 
officials from twenty-five or thirty counties 
are urging the State advisory commit- 
tee to get to their counties just as soon 
as possible, in order to complete the field 
work and to meet with the local advisory 
committees. 


An interesting feature of the study is the 
preparation of county maps. These maps 
have been prepared uniformly to a scale of 
one inch to the mile and on them are shown 
federal, State, and county highways, the 
main streams, the railroads, the present 
school buildings, and the residence of each 
child who is enrolled in school. Different 
symbols are used for colored and white 
children and those enrolled in elementary 
and high schools. Another map of the 
same size is prepared and on this map is 
depicted the future school organization 
recommended for the county upon the basis 
of the facts collected in the study. These 
large maps when prepared will become the 
property of local boards of education, and 
small reproductions, 11x16 inches in size, 
will be made to illustrate the written reports 
and for local use. 

The study has been welcomed with open 
arms by the great majority of the school 
officials of the State, as evidenced by the 
resolution endorsing the study unanimously 
adopted by the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the Kentucky Education 
Association at its recent meeting at 
Frankfort. 


F YOU WISH to join the Guild of learn- 

ers, there is happily no examination to 
pass. Welcome are all who desire to keep 
on learning. Three things you should do 
to be a member in good standing. First, 
cast about and develop an interest. Then, 
lay a good foundation for it. That is, get a 
suitable background; get the tools you will 
need—a branch of mathematics, maybe, or 
command of a foreign language. Finally, 
keep on pursuing the subject optimistically. 


Free Textbooks in Kentucky 


By P. H. NEBLETT, 
Director Free Textbook Division 


WE STAND today with uplifted hands 
as we follow in the wake of the flood 
waters of the Ohio River Valley, and see 
the destruction and note the distress it has 
caused the people of Kentucky. More than 
one thousand schoolrooms in the State were 
inundated, causing damage to school books 
and equipment, which will require years 
of time and millions of dollars to replace. 
Notwithstanding such discouraging con- 
ditions, we must go forward with definite 
plans to safeguard the health and training 
of the 782,000 school children of the State. 
Perhaps 100,000 or more children have 
returned or will return to these school- 
rooms, after about a month’s absence, 
without a single usable textbook at their 
convenience for the remainder of the year. 
Many of them will not find desks and any 
number indeed will find the building 
removed from its foundation. 


Superintendent H. W. Peters, and a 
number of others from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, are now making a 
personal survey of flood districts along the 
large streams. The purpose of this survey 
is to try to estimate the extent of the 
damage, to discuss plans for school rehabil- 
itation and to assist in any way possible 
in the promotion of such plans. Such is 
the task that now faces every person 
interested in an uninterrupted program of 
training for the boys and girls of the State. 


STATE-OWNED Books: During the past 
three years the State, with an annual ap- 
propriation of $500,000.00, has been pur- 
chasing free textbooks for as many grades 
as the funds would provide. In 1934-35, 
one million, three hundred thirty-three 
thousand, four hundred and two (1,333,402) 
books were purchased by the State for the 
use of the pupils of the first three grades 
and a part of the fourth grade. 

In 1935-36, one million, one hundred 
and nine thousand and twenty-six (1,109,- 
026) free textbooks were supplied. The con- 
tingent took care of lower grade replace- 


ments and new books for the entire fourth 
and fifth grades. 
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In 1936-37, the State has, up to the 
present time, bought one million and 
seventy-five thousand free textbooks, sup- 
plying all replacements and purchasing 
new books for the pupils of the sixth grade. 

Many thousands of these books, just 
how many, we are yet unable to estimate, 
have been rendered unusable by the ravages 
of the flood waters. Many thousands may 
be rehabilitated and made fit for use for a 
limited length of time, if the reconditioning 
process is begun immediately. 

To the end that many bocks may be 
reconditioned, State-owned and also books 
owned by pupils, we have today sent to 
all the schools we know to have been 
affected, some very definite suggestions or 
instructions on rehabilitating a book. If 
the superintendents, teachers and parents 
co-operate in placing in immediate opera- 
tion these suggestions, many thousands of 
dollars may be saved to the parents and to 
the State. 

The State cannot hope at this time to 
furnish replacements of all lost books. In 
fact, only a small balance is now available 
for the purchase of new books. This 
amount will be spent immediately to pur- 
chase new books in schools of nine month’s 
term, and those most affected by the flood. 
We are asking the fullest assistance and 
co-operation in the reclamation of all 
damaged books and feel sure that we shall 
receive a whole-hearted response. 


ECONOMY OF FREE TEXTBOOKs: Is the 
Free Textbook Movement economically 
sound? 

It has been stated on reliable authority 
that it would now cost the parent, paying 
list price, $3.00 per pupil per year to furnish 
the books in the elementary grades. Pupil- 
owned books are more frequently used one 
year and discarded to the cellar or attic. 

The State is now supplying free textbooks 
to all the first six grades with a census 
enrollment of approximately five hundred 
thousand (500,000) for five hundred thou- 
sand dollars ($500,000.00) per year. This 
is a cost of one dollar ($1.00) per pupil per 
year, and a saving of two dollars ($2.00) 
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per pupil per year. The life of a State- 
owned book, receiving reasonable care, is 
from three to five years. 


Under the present annual appropriation, 
it is very doubtful indeed if Kentucky can 
hope to supply free books for necessary 
replacements and new books for all the 
pupils of the seventh and eight grades, as 
the Free Textbook Law provides. The 
census enrollment and the attendance have 
steadily increased during the last three 
years. 


EDUCATIONALLY SOUND: In the past, or 
before Free Textbooks in Kentucky, school 
work has been retarded by the inability, 
indifference, or the refusal of parents to 
purchase books. Teachers have been com- 
pelled to tolerate the use of long discon- 
tinued books because the parents insisted 
they were ‘‘good as any or better,” or for 
the lack of funds to purchase textbooks. 
Formerly, we heard great complaints from 
parents about the high cost of books, but 
now we only hear a voice raised in protest 
every five years, the time for a meeting of 
the Textbook Commission and the new 
adoption of books for the pupils of the 
State. 


Free textbooks are extra responsibilities 
for the teacher, to be sure, in listing, check- 
ing, and caring for them, but this is insignif- 
icant compared with attempting to teach 
without textbooks, awaiting the conven- 
ience of the pupil and the parent, and much 
worse to have pupils remain out of school 
for lack of books. 


“Tf we eliminate textbooks entirely, we 
save 1.7 per cent of the total cost of education, 
and we eliminate the source from which the 
pupil acquires 75 per cent of his knowledge.” 


—lIssue Ohio Schools, October, 1933. 


Next to the teacher, the textbooks are 
the most essential part of the schoolroom 
equipment, and many teachers are impo- 
tent without the text. How fortunate is 
the school that has all books and supplies 
ready and available for the opening day. 








Plan to Attend the 
K. E. A. Convention, Louisville, April 14-17 
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K. €. A. Honor Boll 
February -- March 


Counties Superintendents Independent Districts Superintendents 


BELI S. A. Mills Berea Wilson Evans 
BoYLe H. A. Cocanougher BuFFALo Cecil A. Thompson 
CALDWELL Edward F. Blackburn BurnsIvE A. H. Freer 
CUMBERLAND Earl Gatrison: CADEETTSBURG) 22.2. J. T. Miracle 
Daviess E. W. Richmond  CoLLece or Epucation, Univ. 

ESD MONSONos. 2. ckn ee Gertie M. Lindsey or Ky Wm. S. Taylor 
FRANKLIN......... ee a insists J. O. Lewis 
GRAYSON Chas: S. Brown Horse CAVE 1.22 V. L. Christian 
R. G. Vass LivERMORE Leonard C. Taylor 
HENDERSON N. O. Kimbler PREsTONSBURG Ishmael Triplett 
TIGURING oo David S. Edwards SHARPSBURG A. B. Foster 
MADISON J. D. Hamilton SOMERSET. P. H. Hopkins 
MartTINn Earl C. Reed Union COoLLecE 

OwSLEY L. F. Morgan (Barbourville) John O. Gross 
F. W. Hood VERSAILLES Paul L. Garrett 






























































Independent Districts Superintendents LovuIsviLLE Principals 


ANCHORAGE D. D. Moseley Mary D. Hill Agnes Dickson 
BARDSTOWN W. F. Hibbs Alex G. Barret Jr. High........ E. R. Martin 


VN. E. A. Honor Boll 


PARKER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Somerset 
FourtH Warp ELEMENTARY 

ScHooL, Somerset 
TentH District ScHooL, Covington 
LoyaLtt HicH ScHooL 
Aupuson ScHoor, Henderson 
RUSSELLVILLE 
ELIZABETHTOWN 
Pine Knot 




















Attend the K. E. A. Convention 


Louisville 


April 14-17 
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School Library Question Box 


Question: What can be done for books 
exposed to flood? 


Answer: A circular prepared by a joint 
committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Library Binding Institute 
gives timely advice on the subject. This 
circular states: “As in every emergency 
case, the first thing to do is to call the doc- 
tor and to administer first aid until he 
arrives. The ‘doctor’ in this case is a com- 
petent and experienced library binder.” 


The steps in “first aid” consist of the 
following: 


1. Remove and discard covers immedi- 
ately, unless of particular value. 


If the book is soaked and coated with 
mud, wash off the outside mud gently 
with clean water and sponge. Keep 
book tightly closed during this proc- 
ess. 


Separate leaves gently. Do not tear. 
Remove mud from pages with wet 
sponge, rag, or blotting paper; mil- 
dew with denatured alcohal. 


Open up folded maps and charts im- 
mediately ; allow to dry while open; 
protect with blotting paper. Do not 
use metal clips, or pins while books 
are damp. 


Stand books on end, in heated room 
or other moderately warm place, with 
pages opened fan-wise. Avoid ex- 
treme heat. 


When books are absolutely dry, put 


under pressure. Alternate with 


smooth, stout boards. 


Copies of the circular mentioned above 
may be secured from the State Department 
of Education or the Library Binding In- 
stitute, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Note: Send questions to the Supervisor 
of Public School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Visit Schools 
Louisville, April 14-17, 1937 


The Louisville public schools welcome 
the teachers of the State who desire to visit 
in the schools Wednesday, April 14th. If 
you expect to visit schools in Louisville on 
that date, please fill this blank and mail to 
the office of the superintendent of schools 
at the Board of Education. This infor- 
mation will be used in planning a profitable 
day for you. 


Check the type of work which you would 
like to observe: 
1. Recreational Reading 


2. Work Type Reading 


Poetry Appreciation— 
Choral Reading 


Creative Expression through 
Stories 


Junior High School. . . .Subject 


Senior High School. . . .Subject 
Boys Girl 


The American Book Company, 300 Pike 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 24 cts. post- 
paid, will send you an authentic 16x20 
picture of Horace Mann. 








K. E. A. Convention - - Louisville - - April 14-17 
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Recent Books for Classrooms 


HE NEXT two months will be happy 
ones in the book selecting game. The 
after Christmas lull will give your com- 
mittee an opportunity to live a while with 
the books that have been issued during the 
fall. They will have had the opportunity 
to know how other children feel about the 
books and just how other teachers have 
found them useful. May they be useful 
guides for the forthcoming book orders. 


CoMMITTEE 


Ruth Budd, Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Helen S. Carpenter, Assistant to the Sup- 
erintendent of libraries of the New 
York City schools. 


Marion Horton, City School Library, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Eleanor M. Witmer, Librarian, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Books FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
To Age Eight 


MOLLY anv MICHAEL, by Florence 
Bourgeois. Doubleday. 50 cents. When 
Molly and Michael went to grandfather’s 
farm in the winter, the snow was high over 
their heads. On snowshoes they went ex- 
ploring, and met a snow plow and helped 
to make maple sugar. The bright pictures 
and simple text will be attractive to chil- 
dren in the second and third grades. 


PLOUF, THE LITTLE WILD DUCK, 
by Lida. Harper’s. $1.00. For this book, 
and for ‘‘Pompom, the Little Red Squirrel’, 
Rojankovsky has made charming and 
accurate lithographs. The text, trans- 
lated from the French, is not distinguished, 
but satisfactory since it does not humanize 
the animals. 


TOMMY, TILLY anp MRS. TUBBS, by 
Hugh Lofting. Stokes. $1.25. A story 
of a little old lady whose animals look after 
her when she can no longer take care of 
them. ‘The Story of Mrs. Tubbs,” has 
long been a favorite, and this tale has the 
same droll humor. 
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~“TEENY AND THE TALL MAN, by 
Julian R. Meade. Doubleday. $2.00. The 
“‘talkingest”’ child and the tallest man she 
had ever seen become warm friends on 
sight. This is a delightful and amusing 
story of a modern child. 


Books FOR MIpDLE-AGED CHILDREN 
Eight to Twelve 


AN AQUARIUM BOOK FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, by Alfred Morgan. Scribner’s. 
$2.00. About making an aquarium, how 
the fish eat, and breathe, and the surround- 
ings they seek when living in the open. 


COTTON BOOK, by W. C. and H. S. 
Pryor. Harcourt. $1.00. All about 
cotton and how it grows and what happens 
to it before it becomes finished cloth. 
Simply told and illustrated by fine photo- 
graphs. Useful as supplementary material 
on industries. 


LISTENING, by Kate Seredy. Viking. 
$2.00. An old Dutch Colonial house in the 
Ramapo Mountains tells the story of its 
builders to three listening children. 


NO-SITCH THE HOUND, by Phil 
Stong. Dodd. $2.00. No one believed 
that a dog could really look like that but 
in spite of his sad, sad face and doleful voice 
he was a very happy dog. 


Books FOR OLDER Boys AND GIRLS 
Twelve to Sixteen 


WINTERBOUND, by Marjorie Bianco. 
Viking. $2.00. ‘“The Connecticut country- 
side in its wintry austerity brought fun 
and friendships as well as privations to four 
young people.” 

PALACES ON MONDAY, by Marjorie 
Fisher. Random. $2.00. Peter and Judy 
make most unusual discoveries on a trip 
to Russia. 


HOUSES IN AMERICA, by Thomas 
and Ethel Robinson. Viking. $3.00. 
“Artist and author combine to show the 
diversified life of America as expressed in 
the dwellings of the people.”’ 


BEPPY MARLOWE, by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. Viking. $2.00. A lively girl of old 
Charles Town in 1715 faces hardships and 
adventures with the Indians and pirates. 
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The early years are the best time 
fo teach them the value of Gum Massage 


§ jemmeerw and educators were among the first to 
recognize the value of gum massage. For they 
knew that if they taught children how to follow 
this oral health routine in their early years—they 
would give future men and women a better start 
towards a lifetime of sounder teeth and healthier 
gums. 

Today’s tender, tempting foods are a threat to 
the health of our teeth and gums. Deprived of 
hard work and stimulation—they grow lazy, tender 
—sensitive. And when that first tinge of “pink” 
appears on the tooth brush, it is Nature’s way of 
saying, “Don’t neglect your gums another day!” 





During their formative years, children are quick 
to grasp the easy technique of gum massage. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush, and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth. Circulation 
quickens—gums retain their glowing health and 
firmness. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is recommended as an aid to 
massage. For Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing agent—it is also designed to aid the 
massage in toning and strengthening gum tissues. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana onto your gums. 
In a short time you will notice the difference—a 
new sparkle to your teeth—a new healthy firmness 
in your gums—and you'll be far safer from gum 
troubles so unpleasant to have. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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University of Cincinnati 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1937 


THE INTERSESSION 
June 7 to June 19 


THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 21 to July 27 
July 27 to August 23 


THE EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 14 to August 7 


FEATURES FOR THE COMING SUMMER— 


1. Intersession Course with Dr. John Dewey, distinguished educational lead- 
er, as guest teacher. Two full weeks exclusively for this unique offering. 
Advance registration advised. 


. Special program in social studies, including many new courses. Partici- 
pating departments include Economics, Geography, History, Political Science, 
and Sociology. 


. A program rich in both cultural and practical values. Over a hundred 
graduate and undergraduate courses. Moderate class size (1936 average: 
eighteen). 


. Opportunity to see contemporary theory illustrated in teaching practice. 
Thirteenth year of demonstration school—kindergarten through seventh grade. 





. Superior recreational opportunities. Summer season of grand opera, ten- 
nis, swimming, lectures and recitals, excursions. 


USE COUPON BELOW TO SECURE COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send illustrated booklet and complete summer session an- 
nouncement to 
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WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, kentucky" 


The Mid-Term of Nine Weeks Opens April 5, 1837 First Summer ntl Opens June 14, 1937 
Second Summer Term Opens July 19, 1937 


Fourth : Listen In! 
Annual : ae Broadcast 
High School —_— noe te each Tuesday 

Senior Day we Be t WHAS 
April 9 pritki | iam 4:00 o'clock 


The New Classroom Building now under construction 


Western feels honored in being selected to sponsor The Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association Basketball Tournament which 
will be held on its campus, March 8, 9, and 10, 1937. Copies of the catalog and Teachers College Heights containing full infor- 
mation will be sent to anyone requesting them. 


Address: H. H. CHERRY, President 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 





K. E. A. Convention—Louisville—April 14-17 





ARE YOU BUILDING 
YOUR OWN SECURITY? 


Did you ever talk to yourself like this ? 


years old. 
I have worked hard for years. 
My salary for this period totals $ 


Of this amount I have left $ 
The oldest and largest institution of its kind in America, with thousands of 


clients among the teaching profession, would like for you to know about its 
simple and easy plan to develop your own financial security. 


Write our nearest office for ‘‘A New Plan of Life.’’ No obligation. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
First National Bank Bldg. Starks Bldg. Citizens Bank Bldg. 
Lexington, Ky. Louisville, Ky. Evansville, Ind. 


—————— 
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We Make Our Bow 


Tue Kentucky SCHOOL Equipment Company 


119 South Fourth Street . . . Telephone WAbash 5161 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


BRANCH STORE 
133 W. Short Street Lexington, Kentucky 
TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 3372 





OFFERS A COMPLETE NEW LINE OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Adherence to rigid high standards in teaching is difficult, but it is made less 
so by the use of standard, time-tested school equipment. The Research 
Laboratory must prove it. 


WE SELL THE BEST ... because 
Kentucky Children Deserve the Best 


WE REPRESENT 


In Kentucky the following nationally known manufacturers: 


American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., School Desks and Seats. 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, Crayons, Chalks, etc. 
A. H. Nystrom & Company, Chicago, IIl., Maps, Charts, and Globes. 
Everwear Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ohio, Playground Equipment. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company, Chicago, IIl., Basketballs, Footballs, etc. 
E. W. A. Rowles Company, Chicago, IIl., Blackboards, Erasers, and Shades. 
The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, Berloy Lockers and Steel Shelving. 
The Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, Library Equipment. 
The A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, IIl., Mimeographs and Supplies. 
The Dudley Lock Company, Chicago, IIl., Locks. 
The Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, Mich., Filing Cabinets, Cupboards, and 
Filing Supplies. 
Royal Typewriter Company, Royal Portables. 
Superintendents, teachers, and all school officials are cordially invited to visit 


our show rooms where the largest and most exclusive line ever presented 
in Kentucky may be seen. 


T. W. VINSON WM. P. KELLY 


Manager President. 
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New Test PUBLICATIONS 


Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests 


Kuhanver-Vlend 


Guidance Tests and Inventories 


Thompson Business 
Practice Test 


Mire Tus ah School 
Progress Test 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
REPRESENTED BY SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 











VISIT 
MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME 
A STATE SHRINE BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Special rates for students 


Write 
Mrs. J. W. ARNOLD, Curator 








K.E.A. Convention, April 14-17 
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DEPRESSIONS would not come like 

locusts to vex us if the persons elected 
to public office were adequately trained in 
the subjects upon which the science and 
art of government depend. Jefferson and 
Hamilton knew the principles underlying 
their age of agriculture, craft, and small 
trade. Our complex times can be coped 
with only by those who command such 
subjects as economics, law, social and 
political theory, biology, and logic. A 
career of the highest merit is now opening 
to those who have resolved to prepare 
themselves for governmental service, doing 
it with such thoroughness as is found 
among those entering the medical profes- 
sion. What the country needs above all is 
voters and office-holders who reason from 
ascertained premises rather than let them- 
selves be carried to conclusions by fear, 
favor, Or pressure. 


[F ONE CONTINUES to ply one’s mind, 

growth ensues, even in the years formerly 
supposed to be marked by stagnation and 
decay. To foster this growth one must not 
trust too much to the casual gains of every- 
day work and experience. One must put 
forth well-directed efforts. Merely to 
maintain one’s status is not enough. He 
who is satisfied to stand still will soon slip 
backward. To grow one must go on 
learning. Soit has come about that educa- 
tion, formerly thought to be an activity 
limited to the days of one’s youth, is now 
seen in one form or another to be desirable 
in all periods of life. Thus one continues 
to improve; thus one keeps young. 








gineering Dept., Commissioner of Sewers, Louisville. 





FLOOD PHOTO-POSTCARDS 


100 DIFFERENT VIEWS—SET OF 32—FOR 50c POSTPAID 


FLOOD MAP OF LOUISVILLE 


42x28 inches—in 4 colors—showing flooded areas throughout Louisville. Prepared from drawings by En- 
Illustrated. 50c Postpaid. 


AGENTS WANTED—CAN DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
Water-Soaked Books, Documents, Bookkeeping Supplies Reconditioned 
STANDARD PRINTING CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


(4 Trunk Lines) 


Phone JAckson 8211 
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SPRING VACATION 


IS COMING... 
Frey 


FREE TO TEACHERS: 


this fascinating 24-page booklet, 
with 140 pictures and descriptions 
of America’s most amazing and 
unusual things and places. Fine for 
classes—or for your own entertain- 
ment. Just send the coupon. 


you'll save TWICE on your trip by 


GREYHOUND 


1 GOING The Greyhound fare on a one-way trip averages 25 
° to 65 percent lower than other transportation... 


-actually about one-third the cost of driving a private automobile. 


2 RETURNING There is a further saving of 20 percent 


on the return trip, when you purchase 
a Greyhound round-trip ticket —with most liberal return limits! 


But most important of all, a Greyhound trip offers so much in 
convenience—in deep-cushioned, smooth- 





a The 4 riding comfort —in a close-up and intimate 
view of all outdoors in Spring. Adding up 





GREYHOUND | fis cic! fr Spingiips OP 


THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
801 N. Limestone, Lexington, Ky., for profusel 
illustrated booklet. ‘‘This Amazing America,’ full 
of strange and unusual things and places, fully 
described and pictured. If you want special informa- 
tion, fares and schedules on any trip, jot down place 
you wish to visit on margin below. 


Name 
INaIDNS 


Address 
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For Successful Teaching Iroquois Textbooks 
and Profitable Study— Set New Standards! 


THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES 


Grades Seven through Twelve—By Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


THE FOREMOST SERIES OF ANTHOLOGIES FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—PROVIDING VARIED AND WORTH- 
WHILE EXPERIENCES WITH AND THROUGH LITERATURE! 


MODERN! INTERESTING! STIMULATING! 


Phis series meets the recommendations of the most modern and authoritative 
course of study in the field of English teaching— 


An Experience Curriculum in English 
Prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English 


For the Grades: Grade Seven Grade Eight 
For High School: Book One Book Two Book Three Book Four 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











Junior Business Training 


FOR ECONOMIC LIVING 


By Freperick G. NicHo.s, 
Associate Professor of Education, Graduate School of Education, 
Havard University 
687 PAGES INTERESTINGLY ILLUSTRATED ~~ LIST PRICE, $1.48 


[* the depression taught us anything it was that the average individual is 
woefully lacking in understanding those simple principles of economics 
which play such an important part in satisfactory living in the present 
and for achieving economic security for the future. 

In this full year’s course the pupil is continually encouraged to think correctly 
about his present and future economic problems. He is taught to think 
straight and to develop a way of looking at them which will result in their 
proper solution. 

This is the first text of the kind ever offered for junior classes. It provides a 
rich background of economic education and is basically a “‘consumer- 
knowledge” course, training the pupil for personal economic security. 
More than 1000 problems offer a great variety of practical instruction. 


Optional use of Workbook and Tests. Teachers’ Manual available. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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What Is the Contribution of the 
School to the Development 
of Character ? 


(Continued from page 51) 


Hardly a book or magazine appears, dealing 
with educational literature, that does not 
have its contribution to make. 

Alert teachers have always sensed the 
value of developing a genial, warm, dis- 
position as opposed to coldness. Good 
teachers have saved the child in so far as 
possible from tension or nerve pressure 
caused by an emotional outburst on her own 
part. The same teachers have avoided 
smothering their pupils by surrounding 
them so that they wither like a hot-house 
plant when exposed to life situations; how- 
ever, they have protected them from 
exposure to sudden, blighting, or withering 
scarcasm. They have tried to brighten the 
dull days and to stabilize unstable condi- 
tions. Thus, in their own work by example 
they have shown the observing pupils how 
to meet life’s conditions. 

Preventive mental hygiene warns the 
school to avoid extremes of time pressure, 
emulation, fatigue, public reproof, isola- 
tion, competition, coercion, repression, 
reward or recognition, punishment, and 
regimentation. Good schools always keep 
in mind the long range effects the program, 
schedule, or action has upon the children 
involved. The effects of extrinsic force in 
the form of prod and drive on emotional 
maturity and stability have failed to such 
an extent that they have been relegated to 
the background. Many schools are no 
longer interested in mass production with 
its militaristic, repressive, autocratic ad- 
ministrative domination, but are placing 
increasing emphasis upon all-round develop- 
ment and flexible habits. They are taking 
more interest in the individual as a producer 
and not so much as the product. The 
grade, mark, sort, and label school pro- 
cedures are fast losing ground because of 
the dire and lasting effects they have had 
on character development. 

Character education cannot be segre- 
gated from religion, the home, or the school. 
Schools are adopting the indirect method of 
developing character. That means that 
specific and definite instruction is given at 
the crucial time when the lapse occurs. In 


WHEN TEACHERS 
NEED TO BORROW 


They get friendly helpful 
service at 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


No security or endorsers required — 
Just your signature — 
Loans made by mail 


@ Perhaps you'll never have to borrow money. But 
if sometime you need a loan to pay up accumulated 
bills or to meet asudden emergency, you can get it at 
Household Finance. Quickly. Privately. Without em- 
barrassment. You alone sign for your loan. No one 
except ourselves will know anything about it. Monthly 
payments may be spread over a long period. If incon- 
venient to call at one of our offices, you may borrow 
by mail without delay. 


Counsel in Money Management 


Here a loan becomes part of a constructive plan to 
put the borrower’s financial affairs on a sound basis, 
By aid in budgeting and better money management 
Household has helped hundreds of teachers to get 
permanently out of debt. Many home economics 
teachers use Household’s publications on better 
buymanship for reference and as class room manuals. 
You may get acquainted with Household’s broad 
service at. the nearest office. Or mail the coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, Incorporated 
Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

3rd F1., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 
CINCINNATI, O. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 








~ eo 
Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 





Address 








Amount I desire to borrow $ 
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The 


Louisville 


BROWN HOTEL 


Harold E. Harter, Mgr. 


3 





Kentueky 





most instances this has to do with an indi- 
vidual and the method of instruction will 
vary to the same extent and in the same 
degree as individuals vary. This is not to 
be confused with incidental learning or 
teaching. It is teaching at the time when 
greatest efficiency will result. 

Schools are established to do at least 
three things—(1) to develop knowledges, 
(2) to develop skills and techniques, (3) to 
develop well-rounded individuals. The 
third of these is the one that is receiving 
considerable emphasis by schools at present. 
Teachers are interested in what a boy 
loves, his companions, the books he likes, 
the ideals to which he subscribes, his atti- 
tude toward society and its problems, his 
attitude toward religion and morals, his 
attitude toward duties and obligations, his 
likes and dislikes. All of these will deter- 
mine the kind of person he will be. 

Character cannot be taught like history, 
mathematics, or science. To include it in 
the daily schedule from nine until ten daily 
will not accomplish the desired end. The 


school must have the complete picture of 
the child’s in-school and out-of-school pro- 
gram. It must realize that every experi- 
ence, every minute of the day has its effect 
upon his character. In co-operation with 
the home it must set up an environment 
and a program that is unified and clear to 
the child’s own mind, and the purposes of 
which program he has accepted as his own. 


Character education is one of the most 
involved yet challenging aspects of child 
development. The complexity of the prob- 
lem should not discourage any teacher, 
because the results to be gained from its 
study and application are so worth while 
and far reaching. 





K. E. A. Convention 
Louisville 
April 14-17 
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NO FLOOD DAMAGE! 


We moved our stock to upper floors before the water reached it, and 
have on hand, undamaged, an ample stock of 


STATIONARY PUPILS DESKS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
FOLDING CHAIRS (Steel or Wood) 
MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 
BLACKBOARDS AND ERASERS 
CRAYON 


And all other items which we usually stock 


Emergency orders will be cared for in order received. 
Prompt shipment will be made as long as our stock lasts. 


Stocks will be replenished as rapidly as possible when transportation facilities are 
available. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
3Li-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 











Chewing Cesena ii 
KINDERGARTEN AGES, UP 


Among nutritionists, orthodon- 
tists and investigators of various 
phases of preventive and opera- 
/ tive dentistry, chewing gum is 
recommended for practically 
everyone from kindergarten ages, 
up. They say that 4 Factors which 
foster Good Teeth are: Nutri- 
tion, Clean Teeth. Dentist’s Care 
and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 


There is a reason, a time and 
place for Chewing Gum. 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING ° 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
ROSEBANK, STATBN ISLAND, NEW YORK 








Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By Burveson, CasH and MCCorRKLE 


This is a series of practice books in English for the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades—textbooks for the pupils to write in. 


The colors and designs of the books will intrigue 
pupils and teachers alike. The page is attractive; A 
there are illustrations throughout. Each book invites ADV EN I ) RES 
the pupil, who is further charmed when he finds that IN LANGUAGE 
he himself is to score his exercises. coy | 3g 





No one can learn to write or speak correctly by 
reading about the parts of speech and about the proc- 
esses of grammar. Grammar learned functionally 
is the sine qua non of cultured speech and writing. 
The textbook or practice book in grammar that in- 
troduces the parts of speech and the elements of a 
sentence functionally is the wise book. 


The normal pupil has the urge for expression. It is for teacher and text- 
book to help him to become articulate. There is nothing like a good series of 
practice books to strike off the shackles of inarticulateness. 
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